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CHAPTER XXXIX. NO EXPLANATION. 


Marcu has some delicious days. The 
sap is rising into those almost unseen 
buds ; the birds are beginning to express 
their joy of life, they plume themselves, 
and flutter here and there, they love, and 
they build, and so express to us very 
plainly that love and work make happi- 
ness. The wild flowers are doing their 
best to herald future glories of blossoming ; 
the lichens seem to become deeper in hue ; 
perhaps they, too, hear the pulsation of 
life in Nature, and try, low down as they 
are, to strive after what is grander. We 
seem even now to smell the ‘ violets un- 
blown, and the water-lilies unborn.” The 
spring is coming ; one tender, sandaled foot 
is on the earth, and we kneel down and 
kiss it. Beautiful spring! And yet, in 
spite of all this joy, there is such a look of 
sadness on her face. 

George Guthrie had been away, and 
suddenly he returned to Rushbrook, and 
to the varied conversation of Mrs, Eagle 
Bennison on the monotonous subject of 
her societies, and her small gossip. 

Nothing could destroy the fun that 
would bubble up in George Guthrie; even 
when Mrs, Eagle Bennison explained the 
shocking thing that had happened at Rush- 
brook, George could not look serious, 

“Some people say that Elva has be- 
haved shockingly ; and I do hope, George, 
that you, who have so much influence 
with her, will try if you cannot make 





her see how terribly unbecoming it is to 
throw a man over just when her wed- 
ding day is settled. Those girls have 
been badly brought up—over-indulged by 
their father. It is a sad example to the 
poor.” 

* But, dear cousin, I can’t agree with 
you. We are always bemoaning popula- 
tion ; now, if all our village maidens would 
jilt their intended husbands just before 
the wedding, we should have a simple 
solution of the difficulty.” 

“George, how shocking! I am sure 
that John would never have forgiven me 
if I had thrown him over; but I never 
should, My dear mother taught me my 
duty better. Elva, too, is so hard, she 
won't allow the subject to be mentioned, 
and goes about as if she were proud of 
having done this dreadful thing. Even 
the members of the T.A.P.S. thought it 
shocking.” 

“But the affair was mysterious. Can’t 
you forgive Elva, dear coz, for having just 
given us something to talk about? You 
may have heard before the remark of 
Burnet, ‘ Everything must be brought to 
the nature of tinder and gunpowder, ready 
for a spark to set it on fire, before some 
people can be made to see anything.’ 
Elva, I dare say, saw that Hoel Fenner 
had faults, and so she tried him in this 
way. Ten to one she expects him to come 
back.” 

“But some people say that he jilted 
her.” 

“Ah! well, that changes things. I 
wonder you have not found out the 
truth,” 

“Indeed, I tried; but the whole family 
seem quite changed in character. Mrs, 
Kestell has resumed her bed, with a purely 
imaginary malady. Mr. Kestell looks 
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years older; and Pink declares he has 
overworked himself, and cannot sleep— 
worried about his child, I suppose; and 
Amice—really, that girl is more crazy 
than ever. 1 hear such strange stories 
about her.” 

George was delighted to hear the ru- 
mours, though he meant to form his own 
opinion. At present it all seemed extra- 
ordinary. 

He sauntered out to see his poor people, 
and heard all the gossip over again, but 
put in plainer words, 

“Lor, sir,” said old Mrs. Joyce, whom 
he went to see because he had made a 
pilgrimage to Golden Sparrow Street to 
bring her news of ’Liza, ‘‘it’s been the 
talk of the village. Such doings we were 
to have at Miss Kestell’s wedding, and 
then it all ended in smoke; but she’s a 
fine young woman, and it won’t be long 
before some other man comes courting her. 
When did you see our ’Liza, sir?” 

** About a month ago, I think. She was 
glad to see me, but seemed in low spirits, 
I thought.” 

‘Well, sir, I’m sorry to say our ’Liza’s 
coming home because she’s that dull, she 
says, she can’t abide the place.” 

“That’s strange; I thought ’Liza and I 
were always cheerful.” 

“That’s your joking, sir; but it’s true. 
Mr. Vicary has left, and the girl takes on 
so that she’s coming home. We scolded 
her, too; but it was no use.” 

 Vicary left! What for?” 

‘Didn’t you hear, sir?—he’s left his 
situation. Work was slack, and they’ve 
turned him off; and ’Liza says it’s told on 
him wonderful. He isn’t the same man.” 

“Has he found something else?” 

‘Not as "Liza knows on. Well, Mr. 
Vicary, albeit his people were poor folk 
like us, he’s been a real gentleman, he has. 
Our ’Liza’s just broken-hearted at his 
leaving.” 

“Does Mr. Kestell know? I’m sure he 
would get him work somewhere else. I'll 
just mention it to him. I’ve been away 
a long time, so I didn’t know all the 
news.” 

** Well, sir, it seems natural-like to see 
you again in these parts. It’s more than I 
can say for some men. AsI used to say 
to my husband, whether you're earning a 
penny or not, you’d best be out of doors, 
that’s the place for the men-folk ; and lor! 
sir, my husband, he were no better than a 
chump of wood.” 

“Yes, certainly,” said George, hiding 





a smile, ‘A great many men are like 
chumps of wood.” 

George went on down the hill towards 
Rushbrook, and mused as he went. 

“Sach a short time ago Elva fancied she 
had discovered perfection, poor child. I 
have never seen her in trouble ; but I don’t 
think she threw him over. Well, well, 
why should I interfere? What good can 
a lone, lorn bachelor do? These affairs 
are best left alone. I think I had better 
observe ‘the silence of the celebrated 
Franklin.’ ” 

But just then George turned round a fir- 
plantation, and beheld, to his surprise, no 
other than the person he was thinking of. 
Elva Kestell was walking side by side with 
Walter Akister. 

George paused, a curious sensation came 
over him, and then he quietly retraced his 
steps; and, taking another silver-sanded 
path leading to Mr. Kestell’s house, he 
reached the first Pool, now beginning to 
put on a spring-like green garment. 

Here he paused. Elva must pass by 
here before she went in; and George 
Guthrie meant to wait for her. 

Walter Akister had been silent long 
enough, that was his own opinion. He had 
left Boulogne—aiter courageously saving his 
enemy from the water—with the firm in- 
tention of wooing Elva again. He had 
not paused to enquire whether Hoel had 
friends, or whether he was hurt. He knew 
he still lived, and that he had saved him. 
Walter would have saved a drowning dog 
with just as much feeling as he had shown 
for Hoel Fenner. He despised him too 
much to question him further. His sister 
Betta had told him that Mr. Fenner had 
jilted Elva. Amice had told her, or had 
let it out when Betta had wondered at 
Elva’s conduct. 

That letter had brought Walter home ; 
but, though he often met Elva, till now he 
had not dared to say anything. It was 
not that she showed any signs of sorrow. 
On the contrary, she went about as usual 
alone on the moors. She had even gone 
to a dinner-party with her father ; but her 
mother’s illness had prevented much 
greater stir. 

Walter, in search of his ideal, had yet 
hesitated, because he saw that she was a 
different Elva to the woman he had seen 
at the railway accident. 

It is better to disbelieve in a sudden 
change of character, because, except in rare 
cases, everything changes sooner than a 
man or woman’s character. But those who 
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carefully watched Elva Kestell, felt the 
alteration in her—most of all, her father. 
She was more loving and more attentive 
to him, if possible ; but she was not the 
same, 

Amice, too, saw it, and it affected her 
powerfully. Night after night she had 
paced up and down her room, thinking 
that the result was her fault, and that she 
had ruined her sister’s life. If so, she 
must find a way to bring back her happi- 
ness, 

As to Mrs. Kestell, she took to her bed 
from the sheer dread of Mrs. Fitzgerald 
coming down to hear all about “poor Elva’s 
engagement.” 

Mrs. Kestell had gloried in having got 
the better of her sister; and now the 


| tables were turned. She visited her dis- 


appointment and dulness upon her hus- 
band. And yet she had not been told the 
truth. Mr. Kestell had invented a long 
story to account for the unaccountable 
breaking off. 

Certainly, Elva was changed. She had 
drunk so deeply of the cup of bitterness 
that now the taste was always in her 
mouth ; she had waited so patiently at first, 
that all her patience was gone. It had 
turned into gall. She rose up after the 
blow, and determined not to be beaten 
down, as another girl might be; and the 
result was a hardness which could not be 
hidden—a pride which scoffed at sympathy, 
even sympathy from Amice. 

She took to walking miles along the 
great lonely road that ran through the 
seemingly endless forest land ; she watched 
the early cobwebs melt the dews of morn- 
ing, and saw them again spread out to 
receive the minute diamonds; she noted 
the squirrels climb the red stems and 
scamper away to their warm shelters, and 
she hated Nature and Nature’s beauty. 
So at last she stopped indoors, and read, 
and read. 

Books were said to be friends, and she 
appealed to them; but, instead of the 
printed words, she saw: “ Hoel left me, 
and never told me why; he never answered 
my letter. It was cruel, cruel; and I hate 
him.” 

These words were seen over and over 
again, and were maddening; so she shut 
up the books, and wandered by the Pools. 
That beautiful sheltered walk, full of ex- 
quisite thought, and poetry, and beauty, 
had one fault : it had the power of calling 
up the remembrance of him. In all the 
fu ness of her young love she had walked 





there with Hoel. So she turned away and 
fled to the open moorland again, and chose 
little walks he had never discovered, or 
places he had never seen. Here it was 
that, one day, Walter Akister joined her, 
and she did not repel him. 

She knew she was wrong; she hated 
herself for allowing his silent sympathy. 
She said to herself, too, that Walter knew | 
her heart was given away, aud could not 
be his; but she let him wander with 
her, and now and then offer her a hand 
over a stile, or talk on about the news 
in the paper. Even, gradually, he made 
her come to the Observatory and see Betta 
—Betta who had had her instructions 
beforehand, and shyly tried to follow them 
out. 

When a human being is crushed by the 
unfaith of a loved one, Tennyson tells us 
it works like madness in the brain. In 
after years, Elva said she was mad during 
these days, and yet outwardly she looked 
calm and self-possessed. 

In spite of all this hardness, every morn- 
ing her first waking thought was : 

“ Will he write to-day and explain? Oh, 
Hoel, Hoel, I loved you so much !” 

Every day brought no answer; and at 
last, sullenly, Elva accepted the final 
silence; accepted it at the same time that 
she inwardly rebelled and outwardly grew 
calmer, and her voice now and then 
sounded as of old, only something was 
gone out of it. 

‘For papa’s sake I will keep up. I will 
not give way. I will not show my feelings, 
He suffers for me. Papa, papa, I do love 
you; your love at least is sure.” 

The day that George Guthrie saw 
Walter and Elva was the first day in 
which Walter Akister dared to say even a 
word of love. He was a man who would 
rather have his hand cut off than let 
go something he intended to seize. He 
meant to have Elva, and nothing would 
prevent him. The passionate temper has 
a power over others, as well as being a 
curse unto itself. 

“Spring has come early this year,” he 
said, when it was time to go homeward. 
“T never saw things so forward.” 

He looked at Elva sideways, and saw 
the line of pain hovering round tho 
smile. 

“TI did not know you kept a chronicle 
of the first primrose, the first cuckoo, and 
the first swallow,” she said, scornfully. 

“Didn’t you? I suppose you never 
much cared to know what I did do? Any 
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way, Elva, I have recorded in a special 
diary every time I have met you for the 
last five years,” he said, suddenly. 

Elva flushed crimson, Had it come to 
this? Was he saying this to the woman 
who would have been Hoel’s wife now, 
if—if he had not forsaken her? Ah, well, 
Hoel had known her only a short time, 
and had won her love merely to cast it 
away again. 

“You might have noted something 
more useful. When are you going back 
to town?” 

‘‘ When—when you are my wife, Elva.” 

Elva stopped still now. 

“How dare you say such a thing, 
Walter! Did I not tell you before that I 
never would be ?” 

“Yes,” 

‘Then why do you dare to——” 

“* Because, since then, Hoel Fenner has 
changed his mind. I never change 
mine.” 

Elva shuddered. The words might have 
touched many women; in a way they 
touched her, but, also, she seemed to recoil 
from this man. 

“Who told you Hoel Fenner had 
changed his mind?” she said, trying to be 
haughty. 

“T know it.” 

* And the reason ?” 

Elva spoke superciliously, as if she dis- 
believed every word, and yet, in truth, she 
longed to know what Walter knew. 

* Yes,” 

“Then you will tell me?” still very 
scornfully, 

“Yes. He was afraid of having to 
make too many sacrifices for a wife.” 

Was that the truth? No, no, it was 
not that. But what was it? she said to 
herself. 

“Tt’s not true, not true,” cried Elva, 
dropping her tone of scorn, and her eyes 
flashed out some of the passion of her soul. 
“Walter, you have no right to say this. 
I will not hear it.” And without waiting 
to hear more from him, she walked away 
so hastily, that Walter did not even at- 
tempt to catch her up. 

He looked after her with a fierce, angry 
look on his dark face. All the concen- 
trated hatred of his rival seemed to be 
expressed on his features. If envy, hatred, 
and malice are human propensities, then 
at this moment Walter Akister did not 
belie poor humanity. 

“She loves him still, after his conduct, 
his dastardly refusal to marry her. But 





what do I care? A man who has acted 
as this man did can never return, He can 
never show his face again. Let her love 
him ; but she shall be my wife.” 

He did not attempt to follow Elva. 
On the contrary, he turned once more up 
the hill, and went home. His home was 
dull in spite of his devoted sister. Betta 
was good and kind ; but she was oppressed 
by her men-folk, and she had not enough 
courage to rise above her troubles and her 
dull life. 

As for Elva, she walked on and on 
quickly, breathlessly thinking. 

‘Even Walter knows it. They all know 

They know that he left me, and they 
Oh, if only I 


”» 


it. 
do not know the reason. 
knew it! Now I never shall—never 

Elva had left Walter feeling very angry ; 
but before she was in sight of the bridge 
her anger had calmed down. Once more 
there stole over her the terrible cloud of 
despondency, against which it was so hard 
to struggle. 

Suddenly she remembered she must put 
on her usual manner, for there was George 
Guthrie leaning over the parapet, evi- 
dently studying the lights and shades on 
the water. Elva was angry that she was 
thus forced from proper pride to appear 
careless and happy. It was almost worse 
before an old friend who knew her—and 
him so well—than before strangers, 

“There you are, Elva. You came like a 
ghost. I have been waiting for you. 
Have you had a nice walk?” 

Elva paused ; positively she was unable 
to answer in the usual bantering tone 
George at once assumed. 

“No, not nice. I was with Walter 
Akister.” 

** Ah, I thought I saw you.” 

George now and then stretched the 
truth. 

There was a pause, and Elva came and 
leant beside him against the bridge. Her 
face was pale, except for two bright spots 
of colour. Her hands were thinner and 
very transparent, One sawa haggard look 
in them, which is a very tell-tale sign of 
deep mental feeling. And George broke 
the pause. He suffered for his friend with 
that deep, sympathetic feeling which lay 
beneath his genial fun and chaff. 

‘Tam so sorry, Elva, for—for all that 
has happened.” 

He thought it better to break the ice at 
once. It was impossible to ignore facts 
when they knew each other so well. But 
Elva was up in arms at once. 
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“Sorry! Why should you be?” Then 
she laughed a little. “We thought we 
knew each other’s ways and minds; but 
like many other people, we found we had 
made a mistake.” 

‘*‘T can’t understand it. Don’t frown, 
Elva. May I say at once that it is a 
mystery tome? Tell me, can 1 »y» to him 
and see if——” 

How Elva longed to grasp this friendly 
hand, and to say : 

“Go; it is a mystery to me, too; go and 
find out,” 

But pride was too strong. 

“Thank you, George; but such things 
are quite beyond the power of a third 
person. You can’t mend china cups, can 
you? And it is a third person who puts in 
rivets, and very ugly they look ; besides, 
after a time, they come apart again.” 

“You were never bitter before,” said 
George, deeply pained. 

“No; I never was. 
think. I can’t help it, 
now will be done by a third person. 


I am changed, I 
Whatever I do 
Oh, 


George, life is so very miserable ; and just 
think, only a short time ago I was so 
happy—so very happy.” 

“ Let me do something.” 


“What can you do? Even if you could, 
I would not let you go to him; but you 
cannot. No one knows where he is. Then, 
papa is ill. That is almost a comfort; he 
leans on me ; he could not spare me. All 
this has tried him. George, papa has the 
tenderest heart of any man I ever knew. 
He just prevents me from disbelieving in 
mankind altogether—he and you.” 

‘*Upon my word, Elva, there’s some 
mystery in all this. Will you trust me? 
All the poor people do; why shouldn’t 
you? Honestly, Elva, do you know of 
any reason why Hoel Fenner, a gentle- 
man, if ever there was one, should have 
done this? I know it was not your 
doing.” 

Elva covered her face. Pride fled before 
this true-hearted sympathy. 

“ Honestly, George, there is no reason. 
Not one! You know originally he fancied 
I had too much money ; but 1 soon showed 
him that was pure nonsense. Then his 
uncle died, and left him nothing ; but Hoel 
never expected to be his heir, There is 
no reason, except that he got tired of me; 
or, or I don’t know; if only I 
did But, there, it’s no use talking 
about it,” she said, with her strong will 
forcing back the useless tide of regret and 
disappointed love. ‘George, you are the 





first, the only person I have spoken to like 
this. Promise me you will forget it. Tell 
no one. I have always trusted you; let 
me trust you—at least ; come in now and 
see papa, it will cheer him up.” 

They walked over the bridge together, 
and, before opening the swing gate, George 
Guthrie paused again. 

“Elva, may I say something? We are 
old friends,” 

“ Yes,” 

‘Don’t judge Hoel Fenner yet. There 
must be a reason; the man is not mad. I 
will go and find him. In these days no- 
body is lost.” 

“No, no, George. I wrote, and he did 
not answer. It is kinder to forget, en- 
tirely to forget. Promise me that you 
will never mention this subject again.” 

George Guthrie wanted to say : 

‘Don’t let Walter Akister make you 
untrue to yourself;” but he dared not. 
When anything did stir the depth of his 
feeling George Guthrie was as weak as a 
woman. 

“T promise nothing about myself, Elva ; 
but, of course, I shall respect your wishes. 
You will always let me be your friend?” 

She gave him her hand, and George 
Guthrie felt at this moment the full 
beauty of friendship; but his was a rare 
case, and such platonic friendship has few 
examples on earth. 

When they entered Rushbrook Hall 
George Guthrie registered a vow that, 
whatever the mystery of Hoel Fenner 
might be, he would discover it. He re- 
served judgement, though pretty sure in 
his own mind that it was Hoel’s fault 
somewhere—somehow. 

“The man’s a coxcomb; has ideas that 
Elva will be too expensive and luxurious, 
Ten to one he did expect that uncle’s 
money, and threw up the whole thing 
when the old man died. Still, it was 
dastardly conduct, and Hoel Fenner’s a 
gentleman of honour. No, George Guthrie, 
that answer doesn’t fit the puzzle. Try 
something else.” 

Elva opened the study door. 

“ Papa,” she called, and George admired 
the bright tone she forced into her voice, 
“here’s George come back.” 

George saw that Mr. Kestell was writing 
at his table, he saw him look up quickly 
and almost suspiciously ; he saw that for 
half a minute he stared at the visitor as if 
he did not recognise him, and then the 
recognition came quickly and the curious 
look fled. 
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“George Guthrie! Come in, my dear 


fellow, I’m very glad to see you.” 
George came in, and then a strange 
feeling came over him, as he thought : 
“Old Kestell has been much tried by 
He is changed — very much 


all this. 
changed.” 





THE ART OF SILENT SPEECH— 
AND THE ARTISTS. 


You write with ease to show your breeding, 

But easy writing is cursed hard reading. 
And a very aggravating, as well as un- 
necessary, waste of time. Writing certainly 
does not “come by nature ” to everybody, 
neither does the art of letter-writing appear 
possible of attainment to a very large 
majority of letter-writers, 

lt is not difficult to see a reason for this, 
though so little, apparently, is required on 
the face of the matter. Only to provide 
good materials, and to write in a legible 
hand, as one would speak to the person 
addressed. 

This is all that is required to write a 
letter, and the requisites cannot certainly 
be said to be many or difficult to obtain. 

But there are letters, and letters, 
Though little is needed to write a letter, 
to write a good letter is another matter. 
If a man cannot speak in an interesting, 
taking manner, neither can he write so. 
Much as the man is, so will his letters be. 
A keen observer, with a good memory for 
- small facts, as well as for the more important 
events, a graphic narrator, possessed of a 
sense of humour, a delicate touch, and a 
strong bump of charity, is sure to write 
letters which are always welcome, and 
always worth reading. He will paint like 
an artist, and write like an author; but 
there wil] be nothing stiff or ungraceful in 
his pictures, because they keep so close to 
Nature. No matter how trivial the oc- 
currences related, they are facts in which 
both writer and reader have a mutual con- 
cern, and that, together with the easy, 
chatty style in which they are related, 
gives them a charm which never fails to 
make them acceptable. 

Bat everybody cannot write these sort 
of inspired letters, any more than we can 
all write readable and charming books. 
But we can, all of us, endeavour to avoid 
those pitfalls of correspondence into which 
so many of us fall. It was Cowper who 
said that he liked a “ talking letter ”—that 
is, a letter written much as a person 





speaks; passing from one subject to 
another, as the thoughts spring up in his 
mind, omitting nothing that would be of 
interest, and telling everything in a simple, 
natural way. 

This is the very essence of letter-writing, 
but instead of adopting it, many persons 
do just the contrary, and assume an un- 
natural, siiited, verbose style, quite different 
to their manner in ordinary conversation, 
using a vocabulary much more poly- 
syllabic in its nature than is their wont. 
For “mend” they write “repair,” for 
“enough,” “sufficient,” and so on, till 
their letters are no more like themselves 
than if some one else had written them, 
and one of the greatest charms of corre- 
spondence is entirely lost—its identification 
with the writer. Some persons are 80 
entirely free from this fault; they write 
so naturally and unaffectedly that they 
almost reproduce themselves, As you 
read their letters, you seem to hear them 
speak, and fancy you have them beside 
you. This is, of course, a natural gift, not 
common to all, and not to be learnt in its 
beautiful perfection by even its most ardent 
admirers, unless they themselves possess 
the peculiar qualifications necessary. 

A stiff, stilted style is the greatest pos- 
sible bar to pleasant letter-writing. Yet, 
some persons seem to consider it an im- 
perative duty to write as they never speak, 
and to appear on paper as they never by 
any chance appear in real life. No matter 
how intimate they may be, or how affec- 
tionate in real life their intercourse with 
their friends may be, in their epistolary 
correspondence they invariably assume a 
rigidity of style which, as a lively young 
friend once declared, reminded her of 
farthingales and minuets. 

But, however uninteresting this style of 
letter may be, it is generally written in a 
precise and readable hand, which cannot 
be said of many less stiff and stilted, but 
equally uninteresting letters, 

The flowing, sloppy style, which is often 
combined with an excruciatingly sharply- 
pointed writing, very difficult to read, has 
been aptly termed the “ much-ado-about- 
nothing” style. The writer runs on, or 
rather writes on, line after line, page after 
page, in one dull, uninteresting stream ; 
and when the many sheets of painful-to- 
read writing have been waded through, 
nothing worth having is left on the 
reader’s memory, and a certain sense of 
irritation and headache possesses him. 

Some persons — especially those who 
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complain of want of time—have a perfect 
mania for letter-writing. Where one sheet 
would suffice the ordinary scribe, they 
cover three, and then not unfrequently fill 
the blank spaces left, if they do not cross 
the whole. 

There are even those who cannot resist 
crossing a post-card. As a mere amuse- 
ment, we once wrote out the contents of a 
thin post-card, in an average-sized hand- 
writing, on a sheet of note-paper. It was 
found to cover it completely. To inflict 
the penalty of deciphering such a cramped 
and crowded correspondence on one’s 
friends is a downright cruelty, and alto- 
gether inexcusable in these days of cheap 
writing materials, 

In spite, however, of the small outlay 
required nowadays, in comparison with 
what of necessity was formerly spent on 
correspondencs, there are those who ride 
the hobby of epistolary economics to death. 
They write their letters on scraps of paper 
which have come to them from various 
sources : the doctor’s bottle-wrappings, the 
wrappings of parcels, blank half-sheets, etc. 
We have even seen the blank strips of 
newspaper edges utilised in this way, 
whilst some people have been known to 
turn an already-used envelope and make it 
do double duty. 

The most triumphant effort in the 
economical letter-writing line, however, 
that it has ever been our happy lot to see, 
was a letter written within the lines of our 
own returned to us. 

If there were a good reason for such 
painfully rigid economy, one would feel 
bound not to complain—all honour to 
honest poverty ; but where, as in this case, 
the only object was to add, by parsimony, 
to a miser’s store, one felt aggrieved. 

There are other letters, almost as aggra- 
vating as these excessively economical 
epistles ; and these are the begging letters, 
which, instead of stating their purpose 
first, and leaving their excuses and apolo- 
gies to the last, where they may more 
conveniently be skipped, make a long 
epistolary journey before they reach their 
goal, which the unfortunate recipient is 
expected, and, indeed, is bound to travel 
over before he can find the object of the 
appeal. 

lf a letter is of a business nature it 
should be short, concise, and to the point. 
Its object should be made apparent as soon 
as possible, unencumbered by any flowery 
or high-flown expressions. These are use- 
less in any written communication ; but in 


a business letter they are an unwarranté 
able intrusion. Such letters should never 
contain a word more than is absolutely 
necessary. 

A celebrated French statesman once 
advised a petitioner always to exaggerate 
the importance of the favour he asked, 
and to make little of that he conferred. 

This is excellent advice, and it would be 
woll if it were more generally followed. 
The exact contrary is more frequently the 
case. The interest requested, the privilege 
asked, or the loan begged, are all mini- 
mised. ‘“ Would you say a word——?”; 
“Grant me a small favour ”; “to beg 
a trifle——” ; forgetting that if the one 
appealed to is at all logically inclined, he 
may conclude that these favours, which 
seem scarcely worth the asking, may also 
seem scarcely worth granting. 

There is an irritating class of letter- 
writers one longs to repress, but that they 
are so benevolently irrepressible; these 
are the kindly, easily-impressed persons, 
who fall deeply in love with you, write to 
you continually three or four sheets every 
letter, and beg for an answer by return. 
One fears to hurt their feelings ; but not 
returning their affection at all—or not in 
the same degree —one feels their oft- 
recurring letters a terrible nuisance. 

Closely akin to these are the good- 
natured folk who keep up a perpetual flow 
of correspondence on matters in which you 
have no interest in common with them; 
perhaps on religious subjects, enclosing 
papers, cards, tracts, and pamphlets, which 
are “to be returned, please, as soon as 
possible.” No sooner is the precious 
enclosure sent back than another promptly 
takes its place, with the same requvst 
attached, The waste of time, to say nothing 
of the stamps consumed in such a fruitless, 
though kindly, correspondence, is no trifle. 

But if there are people who write too 
much and too often, there are also those 
who write too seldom and too little. This 
is more generally the fault of young people, 
and arises chiefly from thoughtlessseltishness, 
Their thoughts and their time are engrossed 
with their own pleasures and pursuits, It 
is more amusing and interesting to write 
to young people of their own age, than to 
write duty letters to parents and relatives ; 
and they give way to their selfish inclina- 
tions rather than to their sense of what is 
right and fitting. A shabby, ill-considered, 
atilted letter, is written at wide intervals 
to those whose whole life has been spent 





in their service, whilst folios of trash are 
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lavished on bosom friends to whom they 
owe no duty whatever. 

This is wrong. It is the bounden duty— 
as it should be the pleasure—of young 
people to remember their elders regularly 
and affectionately in the matter of letter- 
writing. A great deal of unnecessary pain 
and anxiety might be spared those who, 
by reason of years, can ill afford to be 
anxious and pained. If the duty of letter- 
writing is owed to any, it is especially due 
to those who watched over us during our 
years of helplessness with so much tender- 
ness and care, ‘There is something of 
meanness and shabbiness, as well as of 
downright selfishness, in the thoughtless 
carelessness of many young people on this 
point. 

Pat it into few words, it looks very much 
like: ‘Get all you can, and care nought.” 

The excuse so often given, “I had no 
time,” is a poor one at the best; but it is 
often avery untrue one also. Most people can 
find time to write a letter long enough to 
allay anxiety and convey an affectionate 
interest in home and its concerns, if they 
have the will to do so. The want of will, 
not the want of time, is generally the 
reason for silence. 

Most people have what may be called 
duty letters to write; that is, letters at 
stated periods expected from them. Such 
letters are apt to become dull and uninte- 
resting if an effort is not made to procure 
some pleasure from the act of duty per- 
formed, as well as to give pleasure to those 
on whose behalf it is made. 

In writing letters—no matter on what 
topic, or what the relation between the 
persons corresponding may be—one thing 
should never be forgotten. What is 
written is written, and can never be 
effaced. By the mere act of reading, the 
kindly or unkindly words may always be 
recalled to wound or to cheer, over and 
over, every time they are read. 

Hastily-spoken words may be blotted 
out the next minute by others calculated 
to soothe and heal; but written words 
remain as long as the paper on which they 
are written, and retain their power to 
please or pain as long as it lasts. Because 
it is so, we should be careful to write just 
so much as represents our real feelings, 
and to let those, if possible, be kindly ; 
not to exaggerate, not to detract; to let 
our letters be simple, candid reflections of 
our mind, so far as we choose to reveal it, 
and according to the terms on which we 
stand to those whom we address, 





As there are innumerable shades of cha- 
racter amongst letter-writers, so there will 
always be various styles of letter-writing ; 
and this is well, for in their endless variety 
lies a great part of their power to please. 
But, to every letter that has ever been 
written, or that ever will be written, one 
fixed rule applies: it should be clearly ex- 
pressed, and legibly written. 

Writing is but a means of talking 
silently ; and, if the writing is illegible, the 
writer is as little understood as a dumb 
man trying to make himself heard. But 
illegible writing is worse than useless. A 
badly- written letter consumes valuable 
time. It consumes time on the writer's 
part, and it consumes time on the reader’s 
part. It may be urged against this, that 
the writer is at liberty to spend as much of 
his own time as he chooses. This point is 
debateable, and depends entirely on another 
question : has any man a right to waste 
time, even though it be his own? For 
the sake of argument, however, let us take 
it for granted that he has. But, that side 
of the question settled, the other still 
remains: has he a right to waste other 
people’s time, as hundreds waste it daily, 
by writing illegible letters, which the hun- 
dreds who receive fee) bound, in common 
courtesy, to read ? 

Hard labour it is, indeed, if even the 
matter be good, and worth the time and 
trouble it takes to decipher; but doubly 
hard and unsatisfactory when, after all, the 
game is not worth the candle, and one 
would have been just as well without 
having waded through it. 

If people choose to waste their own 
time, they certainly have no right to waste 
other people’s time, especially in a matter 
which can so easily be set right. No one 
need write illegibly. If their natural hand- 
writing is bad, in the sense of being in- 
distinct and difficult to read, they should 
alter it. This may be some trouble, and it 
may take up a good deal of time, and be 
a great annoyance. True; but the bad 
writer is the one in fault, and it is but just 
that he should suffer for his own short- 
comings, and not the innocent person on 
whom he inflicts his bad writing. 

There are unfortunately, however, several 
stumbling-blocks in the way of amendment 
on this point. Some persons are too lazy, 
others are too selfish. The first lack the 
energy required to undertake such a task 
with any prospect of success, The latter 
will not sacrifice so much time and labour 
for the sake of others. There is also a 
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great deal of vanity connected with some 
bad handwritings. A man writes a re- 
markable hand. Scarcely a word may be 
legible, and one can only guess at the 
meaning of the whole letter; but it is an 
uncommon hand, and in his heart he 
probably considers it, on account of its 
singularity, a distinguished hand, and will 
not give it up and take to copperplate, 
because that would be common, the style 
of village school children and lawyers’ 
clerks, vulgar and plebeian. Others take 
a pride in the fact that their writing is 
like no one’s else. They care nothing for 
the trouble they give; their writing is 
peculiar and uncommon, and the reflection 
gratifies their vanity. There is nothing 
that some people dislike so much as to be 
of the common herd—common. They 
would rather be uncommonly bad than 
commonly good. 

If ever there was a time when writing 
has been made easy it is this present time, 
when even the poorest are well taught, 
when schools are plentiful, and the instruc- 
tion they provide of the best quality at the 
lowest possible cost, when paper, pens, and 
ink, are all good and cheap; yet we find a 
large percentage of persons whose hand- 
writing is illegible unless deeply pondered 
over, and critically examined, and compared 
with former specimens. And this amongst 
those who should both know and do 
better. 

The writing of the so-called lower classes 
has greatly improved in the last fifty years. 
There are few amongst the labouring 
classes, much less the artisans and trades- 
men, who do not write both legibly and 
intelligently. It is with the so-called 
more educated classes that we venture to 
find fault; and amongst these, oddly 
enough, Bishops take the lead as pre- 
eminent for their illegible writing. 

We could cite a great many cases, past 
and present, in which their writing is 
crooked, cramped, illegible, following no 
straight line, and in some instances almost 
wandering from the top corner on the left 
hand of their sheet of paper, to the right- 
hand corner at the bottom. The fact that 
these right reverend gentlemen are many 
of them not good, or, rather, are very bad 
scribes, has grown so notorious, that the 
saying, “he ought to be a Bishop, he 
writes so badly,” is becoming quite a 
general one. 

It is held to be of the greatest import- 
ance in the elementary schools, that 
children should learn both to compose and 





write a legible letter, and to read hand- 
writing, before they leave school, that they 
may communicate freely with their parents 
—tell them how they do, ask for what 
they want, give information intelligently 
on such subjects as come within their 
province, without being forced to apply, as 
in the ancient days, to the schoolmaster or 
the general village scribe. 

Surely, if it is important that when Jack 
Hodge writes to his small family at a dis- 
tance they should be able to read and 
understand his paternal epistles, it is also 
fitting that when Peter Mitre issues his 
pastoral behests to his flock—and most 
of them pay for the reading — they 
should, without difficulty, be able to read 
his private and written, as well as his 
printed, communications. We have not 
infrequently witnessed the ludicrous spec- 
tacle of three or four of the inferior clergy 
assembled in solemn conclave over one of 
their ordinary’s letters, struggling hard to 
make it out, comparing it with other 
equally undecipherable manuscripts from 
the same pen, in the vain hope of finding 
a clue to the episcopal hieroglyphics. 

And as the Bishops have become pro- 
verbial for the illegibility of their writing, 
so are the lesser clergy renowned for their 
lengthy letters. Is this from mere force 
of habit? Do they get so used to a written 
discourse divided under three heads and a 
conclusion, that they find it impossible to 
un-sermonise themselves? Let us hope, 
if this be so, that force of habit may 
influence them in another way. As short 
sermons are becoming fashionable, short 
letters may follow suit. Both suffer from 
unreasonable length, unless, indeed, they 
contain much valuable information, in- 
teresting and applicable both to the reader 
and the listener. 

There are other reflections connected 
with letters and letter-writing, of minor 
importance, perhaps, at first sight, but still 
having a great influence on that most 
necessary point, legibility. 

It is next to impossible to write dis- 
tinctly on flimsy or uneven paper; and 
the best paper will be spoiled by a bad 
pen, And again, a good pen will not 
write well with greasy, ill-made ink. 
Further, if even the paper, pen, and ink, 
are of good quality, yet the writing will be 
indistinct, blotched, and blurred, unless 
good blotting-paper, not black and dusty 
with age and ink, be used. Yet further 
still, with all these requirements provided, 
a letter may be made, even with good 
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writing, very difficult to read, if not 
practically illegible, by being crossed. 

We have frequently seen letters, written 
on foreign paper, to all intents and pur- 
poses quite illegible. They were handed 
on from one relative to another—most of 
them unable to decipher all but frag- 
mentary parts of the hastily-written, 
blotched, irregular writing. The bad pen 
had been too freely filled, and too hastily 
laid on the thin paper. At every other 
word the impatient writer had driven it 
through, and effaced a word on the other 
side of the sheet. 

Crossing, with this state of things in 
what’ may be called the first course, 
naturally put the finishing stroke to the 
whole letter. The heat of the climate, 
and other atmospheric influences, only too 
well known to sufferers from Indian and 
foreign letters, generally reduced the 
remnant of colour to an almost imper- 
ceptible, undecipherable manuscript. 

The oft-recurring question: ‘‘ Any news 
from E , this mail ?” invariably received 
the same unsatisfactory reply: “I don’t 
know ; to tell the truth, we can none of us 
make out E——’s letters. We pass them 


on from one to another; but no one can 


read the half of them.” The climate, of 
course, in the case of Indian letters, is 
answerable for a good deal, but not for all ; 
even with them, and with home-letters, 
there is no such excuse. 

When postage was high, and stationery 
of all kinds expensive and weighty, there 
may have been some excuse pleaded, with 
reason, for the abominable habit of crossing 
letters ; but everything has been changed 
since then. 

Postage is but a small tax, at least as 
far as the British Isles is concerned ; sta- 
tionery is both cheap and good. We beg 
those who cannot, under such circum- 
stances, give up crossing their letters, at 
least: to consider the feelings of their cor- 
respondent, so far as to use different 
coloured ink for the second layer. If 
their warp be black, by all means let their 
woof be red. 

A very small—yet a stinging—fly in our 
pot of ointment is that class of thoughtless 
writers who, directly they have posted 
their letter, begin to negative it by the 
next posted, to countermand or modify 
both by a third epistle. If one’s 
memory is not equal to the task, it is 
easy to keep our unanswered letters at 
hand, that we may make up our minds ex- 
actly what we have to say, and remember 





and reply to the questions that have 
been put to us. It is very provoking to 
appeal, time after time, for information 
which is never supplied. 

Equally annoying is it to write for a 
certain purpose, information on a special 
matter, or some particular paper required, 
begging for it by return, and to get no 
answer for an indefinite period, or a letter 
in which no notice is taken of the appeal. 

It will generally be found that the most 
negligent as to these matters—answering 
questions put in letters, answering the 
letters themeelves, or returning papers, and 
so on—are persone who have very little to 
do ; whose time has never been so fully 
occupied or so valuable as to oblige them 
to be methodical and prompt. 

Business men, or those whose time is 
very fully taken up, cannot afford to be 
negligent or slovenly. Punctuality, ac- 
curacy, and prompt attention to all matters 
of business with them are indispensable 
adjuncts to success. It is only those who 
have more time than they know what to 
do with, who can afford to be lavish with 
their own, and heedless of other people’s, 
time. 





TOBY AND I. 


QuITE recently, in these pages, I con- 
fessed that I am a dreamer of dreams, 
good and bad, sometimes indifferent, 
There is nothing to be ashamed of in such 
a confession, seeing that we are all of us 
such stuff as dreams are made of—“ ap- 
paritions,” in fact, as Carlyle put it in 
one of his less dyspeptic moments, when, 
for a brief interval, he had forgotten to 
snarl, 

Years ago, I was also permitted to 
describe certain specialities of the place I 
then dwelt in, and which I still inhabit. 
Those specialities are far from exhausted, 
and there is one which certainly ought not 
to be omitted from the list. 

We have, residing amongst us — for 
nothing on earth would induce them to 
stir a mile from their home—a few in- 
dividuals whose sole object in life is to 
stand at their open door, or on the step, 
and look out into the street, Sometimes 
they take their places alone ; sometimes in 
a family group of two, three, or four, in 
due position, behind each other, as if they 
were in a box at the theatre, in front and 
back seats; only they never sit, but always 
stand. Sometimes they relieve each other 
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—I suppose for meal-times—leaving one 
on guard to fill the gap at their doorway, 
which, like Nature, abhors a vacuum. 

Weather makes no difference to them, 
nor hour of the day. There they are, in 
fixed position, in the blaze of noon, and 
the shades of evening. Like the showman, 
they might promise that the performance 
will take place to-morrow, “hail, rain, 
blow, or snow, dead or alive,” except that 
there is no performance here, any more 
than by Madame Tussaud’s waxwork 
figures. An irreverent ’bus driver—not I 
—tired of seeing them stuck fast in their 
places every time he passed, called them 
‘stuffed bears,” with scant politeness, 

Whether “stuffed,” and with what, in- 
ternal autopsy can alone determine ; for 
“bears,” they are extraordinarily mild. 
They attack nobody, unless with their 
tongues, and that for their own private, 
confidential amusement, just to vary the 
monotony of the thing. They may have 
some education ; but it is quite sufficient, 
needing no further extension into science 
orart. Their last schooling was considered 
a finisher. They may have books—more 
than enough, because never opened, Half- 
penny journals, hawked under their noses, 
are not bought unless some phenomenal 
murder is announced. 

They live on their incomes, exempt, in 
every case, from all exertion, mental or 
bodily. If circumstances are easy, the 
surplus accumulates; if straitened, they 
cut their garment according to their cloth, 
and live on bread and butter and coloured 
water miscalled “tea.” Anything will do 
for them, so long as they can pass their 
existence in standing at their door and 
looking out. 

But for what? It cannot be through 
curiosity, for, except on market-day, there 
is often absolutely nothing to see. In 
which case, they are equally pleased to 
gaze at vacancy, with the indifferent stare 
of a lazy cat that sits stupidly looking into 
the street when she is not sleeping on the 
sunshiny window-sill. They unconsciously 
parody a line in Ovid’s “ Art of Love”: 
‘And if there is nobody passing to look 
at, still look at nobody passing;” which, 
indeed, very often happens, when after- 
noons and evenings are dull and chilly. 

Nevertheless, their patient watching is 
occasionally rewarded by interesting inci- 
dents. Dogs, not on speaking terms, will 
now and then fight; the postman passes, 
with letters and papers for this house and 
not for that; the costerwoman pushes a 





long narrow cart, containing an honourably- 
to- be-mentioned horticultural show of 
vegetables for the noontide soup. At 
irregular hours, on irregular days, a fat 
fishwife screams vocalic utterances, which 
may mean skate, herring, mackerel, or 
“whichever you please, my little dears.” 

Note that her fish, always cried “fresh,” 
“alive,” really is, at times, the former, 
even if not still living. But it may also 
happen that her wares, when not good 
enough for the seaport whence she comes, 
are forwarded, through her agency, to us ; 
and when not good enough for us, are taken 
to customers still further inland. 

That stout fishwife and I are friends at 
present. We were not so always, She 
told me one day—because I often brought. 
fresh fish from the sea, and let friends have 
some of it at cost price, or gratis—that I 
took the bread out of her mouth and re- 
duced her to the very verge of starvation. 
She is a poor, plump, rosy creature, with 
legs like an elephant, and a back broad 
enough to carry one. 

But life is too short to bear malice long. 
We made it up over a basket of live 
shrimps on the one part, and a glass of 
strong sweet wine on the other. And 
now, if on passing she has nothing pre- 
sentable to offer, she gives me a wink with 
her knowing blue eye, to say: “ To-day’s 
lot of fish won’t do for you.” 

Such are the events, in witnessing which 
some of my fellow citizens pass contented 
lives. Who shall say where true philo- 
sophy elects to dwell? Moreover, of these 
happy people there is a constant, never- 
failing succession. When one dies—which 
they are in no hurry to do, for they hold 
a patent for getting into the eighties—an- 
other takes his place, if not at his door, at 
one close by; so that door-sill occupiers 
are never out of the land. 


I possess a little dog—he wouldn’t be 
pleased if I called him “little” to his 
face, because he believes he is somebody— 
inherited from a dear, departed ——. 


Well, that is over—irrevocable. I know 
Toby, and Toby knows me ; but he would 
hardly allow me to say I “ possessed ” him. 
Some dogs at least would refuse to admit 
that the person they follow can be their 
“owner.” They fancy that the man 
belongs to the dog, quite as much as the 
dog to the man. In the East, dogs object 
to owning any man, They consider them 
—the men— not worth the trouble of 
keeping. 

But here, in the West, Spot or Fido will 
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say to himself: “I was lucky to meet 
with Mr. Trincombob, and have no inten- 
tion of giving him warning; for he is a 
very useful man of all work, and I might 
not easily find another so serviceable. I 
know that other dogs are trying to get 
him away from me. True, he has his 
little tempers, and is now and then un- 
reasonable; but I excuse his faults, and 
let him have his own way. You cannot 
expect a weak-minded human, with his 
limited intelligence, and defective sense of 
smell, to be perfect. So long as he answers 
my purpose, I shall not be too hard on the 
few shortcomings which Trincombob, poor 
fellow, cannot help.” 

Who has not witnessed the self-interested 
manoeuvres of independent dogs at watering 
places? They frequent the beach, in sun- 
shiny weather, between the hours of 
breakfast and dinner. They fix on some 
well-dressed, likely-looking visitor, mostly 
a young person, boy or girl, They affect a 
sudden fit of attachment—of love at first 
sight. By canine arts of insinuation, they 
soon succeed in obtaining a caress, followed 
before long by an invitation home to 
lodgings, to partake of the remnants of the 
family meal. 

By close listening and shrewd observa- 
tion, they discover the probable duration 
of their protégé’s stay, whom they regard 
as people are apt to regard servants who 
“do not object to take a job”—as stop- 
gaps; in short, as temporary retainers, to 
be easily replaced by other new-comers 
when the “ job” is at an end. 

My dog, however, behaves better than 
that. Still, Mr. Toby never trusts me out 
alone by day, for fear some other rival dog 
should engage my services, and shamefully 
entice me away. At night, he sleeps on 
my bedside carpet, jast under the pillow 
on which my head should lie, where he 
can listen to every sound and movement. 

Given these three elements, I think we 
may arrive at an explanation of the events 
‘about to be related. 

One evening, after looking through the 
day’s quota of journals, I thought it might 
be time to go to bed. Toby seemed to 
think so, too. But while sitting on the 
bed’s side, before undressing, I felt uneasy, 
restless—I didn’t know what. A voice, 
familiar to my childhood, kept singing in 
my ear, “ Billy, Billy, boy! Come out to 
play! The moon doth shine as bright as 
day.” Weill, I would go out. I did go 
out, of course closely attended by my pro- 
prietor, Toby. 





Once outside, I beheld a marvellous 
spectacle. The place was transfigured by 
brilliant moonbeams. The crooked streets 


were straightened in bright perspective, 
semi-transparent, as in a diorama. I could 
look round what I always thought were 
corners ; and at many a door was stationed 
an upright form, white and motionless 
In admiration, I quoted 


as a statue. 
Southey : 
Queen of the valley, thou art beautiful ; 
Thy walls, like silver, sparkle in the—— 

“Good Heavens! There is old Mother 
Doubleyew Ecks still standing at her open 
door. Impossible to escape passing her. 
What a nuisance |” 

Instead of her habitual walking-stick, 
she was leaning on a little spade, like 
those which ladies are wont to use when 
they pretend to do gardening. And her 
face, usually ugly and wrinkled, was now 
smoothed and renovated by a sort of 
blooming, youthful mask. 

Taking courage, I civilly accosted her, 
as there was no help for it. 

“Good evening, Madame Doubleyew 
Ecks. Hope you are quite well. It is 
late for you to be out in the cold. I 
thought you had been in bed long ago.” 

“You know I never go to bed until 
Charles takes my place at the door at day- 
light.” 

“But what a lovely night! The sky is 
clear; the moon has eaten up all the 
clouds. Perhaps you are watching to see 
the Great Bear turn round the Pole.” 

“T know nothing of the Great Bear or 
the Little Bear either; and pray what do 
you mean by the Pole? There is no pole 
here. You have insulted us enough 
already. It was you, sir, I think, who 
called us, your neighbours, a set of stuffed 
bears.” 

“ Beg pardon, madame; I only said you 
resembled waxworks— which are some- 
times very beautiful.” 

“Never; often frightfully ugly. But 
look! There stands our old friend Wyezed 
before his door. He awaits your coming 
You will hear from him something greatly 
to your advantage. Hum! Yes; very 
greatly.” (I had been reading “The Times” 
advertisements that same evening.) ‘ He 
has discovered a treasure buried in his 
garden. He wants your help to dig it 
out, and promises to share the proceeds 
with you. Let us go there at once. I 
should like to see what comes of it.” 

Toby kept uttering low growls aside, 
at the same time nudging my legs with 
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his nose, as a warning to have nothing to 
do with the business, 

Without waiting for my answer, she 
stalked forward from her door, with stiff, 
erect mien, like a figure carved in stone. 
Every one of her steps on the ground 
sounded like a blow from a pavior’s ram- 
mer. An irresistible impulse forced me 
to walk by her side. As we proceeded, 
from open doors along the illuminated 
streets, other uncanny individuals, standing 
on the look-out, joined us. I never knew 
there were so many of them. They made 
quite a little crowd of pale-faced mutes, 
each holding a spade in its shrivelled fist, 
when we reached Wyezed’s residence. 

There he stood, as usual, motionless, 
like a sentinel frozen at his post. His 
face, too, was covered with a smooth, wax- 
like film of something that gave him the 
aspect of a young man of twenty instead 
of the septuagenarian that he was. In his 
left hand was a long-handled shovel, such 
as sextons and grave-diggers use. 

“ Please to come in, sir,” he grufily said. 
“You shall not have taken the trouble for 
nothing.” 

I entered, closely accompanied by Toby. 
The other uninvited companions followed 
also. At the end of a long entrance pas- 
sage was a gate of open iron-work. As 
soon as we had passed through, it shut to 
with a clang, showing that there was no 
escape in that direction. Wyezed led us 
into the garden, and made us stand round 
a large oblong hole in the ground, exactly 
as if we were at a funeral. 

“I believe, sir,” he said, “you once 
visited a Trappist convent, where every 
monk has to dig his own grave ¢” 

“Indeed, I have,” I groaned. At the 
same time, the youthful masks fell from 
off those hideous faces, and I beheld them 
uglier and older than ever. 

“Jump io, sir, and dig,” he continued, 
giving me a violent push. “It is your 
turn now; you shall have your deserts. 
The Bears have made up their minds to 
bury you alive. Stuffed Bears, indeed !” 

Then they all began shovelling the earth 
in upon me, till I felt that death from 
suffocation was near at hand. I could hear 
with my own ears how pitifully my groans 
appealed for mercy: “‘Help! Oh, Toby! 
Marder! Help!” 

The earth was still showering down, till 
I could not stir. Every limb was held 
fast by the incumbent weight. Poor Toby 
then jumped into the grave, barking and 
howling, as plain as dog could speak: 





“You shall not kill my man! No, that 
you shall not!” 

He then set to scratching the earth 
away, so as to give me a little relief. In 
fact, he barked and worked away, until I 
felt that his sharp claws were scratching 
my shoulder. 

“Why, what are you about, Toby?” I 
asked, opening my eyes, and thankfully 
turning in my bed ; for there, sure enough, 
I was. 

Toby, answering with a short snap of 
satisfaction, jumped off the bed and re- 
sumed his place on the carpet. Sundry 
queer and curious sounds expressed his 
desire that I should not disturb him again 
that night, nor make any more horrid 
noises in my sleep. 

“ Well done, good Toby!” I replied. 
*T will try my best to obey your orders. 
You shall have a nice chicken-bone at to- 
morrow’s breakfast, with a little bit of 
meat belonging to it.” 





SNOWDROPS. 


SHE stands before her looking-glass, 
I see the busy handmaid pass 
On fairy work intent ; 
Pure white the robe that round her flows, 
And fair the flush that comes and goes 
On cheeks of rose and lily blent. 


I watch her from my cushioned nook, 
I see the shy and sparkling look 
That tells of sweet delight : 
And while the handmaid smooths adown 
The lustrous curls of ruddy brown, 
I hold her wreath of snowdrops white. 


I hold the wreath with trembling hand. 
Ah, daughter mine ! to-night you stand 
Beside a mystic door : 
The school-room porch was closed to-day, 
Your childish tasks are put away 
With childish dreams for evermore! 


Life lies before you full and fair, 
The hour has struck, you claim your share 
Of pleasure’s scented flowers ; 
Your share of laugh, and dance, and song, 
And all sweet doings that belong 
To youth in its unfolding hours. 


So be it, dear, pass out, pass free 

To scenes of cheer, to sounds of glee ; 
But, darling, ere you go, 

Kneel lowly down at mother’s feet, 

And let me kiss that f ,rehead sweet, 
And whisper something soft and low. 


My pretty flower, so fenced around 
In love’s fair plot of garden-ground, 
From touch of worldly blight : 
My milk-white flower with vernal heart, 
Through quick, fond tears that trembling start, 
I crown you with my snowdrops white. 


Light rest the blossoms on your brow, 
God keep it free from care as now, 
God bless you, daughter dear ! 
God guide your feet to sheltered ways, 
And love and comfort all your days 
When mother is no longer here. 
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But oh, my child! my dear, one child ! 
God help you, pure and undefiled, 
To choose the better part. 
Life may bring roses for the brow 
I crown with love and blessing now, 
But like a snowdrop keep your heart ! 





BEHIND THE SCENES AT THE 
LANE. 


It is past meridian in the latitude of 
Drury Lane, and yet not so long past but 
that the flavour of the working man’s 
dinner hour still lingers about the humble 
cook-shops not uncommon in that locality. 
But the meridian daylight is already a 
vanishing quantity ; and here and there 
a snow-flake flutters across the field of 
view, while a keen nor’-easter makes sport 
of the passers-by at every street corner. 
That nor’-easter whistles keenly, too, about 
the angles of Drury Lane Theatre. The 


coachmen on their boxes, in front of the 
great portico, bury their ears in their fur 
tippets as their horses wince under the 
blast ; and beneath the piazza, where the 
“early doors” are already surrounded by 
a little crowd of early pittites, there is a 
whirl of icy breezes that search out every 


unguarded cranny in the panoply of male 
or female apparel. The latter predomi- 
nates, decidedly, in the continuous stream 
of people that hurries along towards the 
stage-door of old Drury—a door which just 
now is always on the swing, and which 
admits into a lobby whose atmosphere is 
snug and warm enough, in contrast with 
the nipping outside airs, Here sit two 
watchful, but certainly not stern-faced 
door-keepers. Pleasant greetings, nods, 
and smiles, from a continuous flow of 
good-looking young women, have no effect 
in turning those seasoned heads; but they 
turn sympathetic ears to hurried confi- 
dences, aud whispered admonitions. 

“Jenny wouldn’t come along with me. 
Blow her up, Mr. , when she comes,” 

“T will,” rejoins the other, with a 
twinkle of the eyes. 

Or, is it Miss Montmorency, who, while 
signing her name with a flourish on the 
roll, contrives to impart the information 
of : 

* What a jolly time they had at Caddis’s, 
dancing and keeping it up till four o’clock 
this morning.” 

Information received with a paternal 
shake of the head, and the remark : 

* Just as if you hadn’t dancing enough 
along here.” 





But the young ladies who assist at the 
pantomime at Drury Lane: and who will 
presently be transformed into fays and 
sprites, and nymphs of wood and stream, 
are quiet and pleasant-looking people for 
the most part: who are not to be distin- 
guished in dress and bearing from the rest 
of the great army of young women who seek 
their bread upon the troubled waters of 
the world. Only most of them seem 
to have a genuine liking and relish for 
this business, which hardly exists in other 
occupations. 

Not with such alacrity do the dress- 
raakers’ assistants seek the workshop ; or 
the female clerk the counting-house; or 
even the governess her schoolroom and 
troublesome little pupils. Indeed, if the 
affair lasted all the year round, there would 
be little to seek, as a young lady observes, 
in the way of a light and agreeable em- 
ployment, beyond the role of a dancing 
sprite, a gracefully-posing nympb, or god- 
dess, or fairy queen in a Drury Lane pan- 
tomime, Then there are the children, of 
whom a noisy little band come trooping 
through the stage-door, and pass with shrill 
greetings into the regions beyond, all as if 
there was some mighty bit of fun going on, 
in which they intended to be the chief 
performers, 

Altogether, this lobby by the stage-door 
is not a bad place to wait in. Yonder sits 
a comfortable cat, which blinks complacently 
down upon the bustle—a bustle that grows 
more pronounced as the hour of perform- 
ance draws near. The signing on goes 
forward more rapidly, and new-comers 
look up anxiously at the clock to make 
sure they are in time. There is the notice- 
board, too, to study, with its reminders of 
various kinds—advice to carpenters ; warn- 
ings about lights, and the unguarded use 
of them, which will entail instant dismissal ; 
Treasury memoranda as to the walking of 
the familiar ghost; but all thickly covered 
with Thespian dust. And then the ex- 
pected summons comes, and a passage of 
surprising shortness—for one would have 
expected, somehow, to be led here and 
there, and boxed round the compass in 
numerous turnings and windings — brings 
a visitor full upon the stage, the great 
stage of Drury Lane, where reputations 
have been made, and triumphs scored that 
have echoed through the land, and also 
where brilliant hopes have been quenched 
for ever, and long-cherished ambition 
brought to naught. 

It is a dim, vast region, this, vague and 
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undetermined, with daylight filtering 
through at places, and mixing with the 
yellow glow of rows of gas-jets far over- 
head, while fold behind fold stretch the 
painted scenes, with dark shadows linking 
between, and so, without any apparent 
limit, passing into the dim, vast region, 
“behind the scenes.” It is something like 
a walk to the furthest limit of the stage ; 
and then begins a kind of Hall of Eblis, 
supported by huge columns, or what appear 
such in the subdued, mysterious light, 
between which is a gigantic kind of pigeon- 
hole arrangement, substituting for the 
imaginary pigeon the great Auk himself, 
or even the monstrous Roc—not an un- 
familiar bird, this last, in a region where 
Aladdin and Sindbad have ere now put in 
an appearance, and won their share of 
applause, 

From these mighty pigeon-holes look 
down upon us a most marvellous collection 
of objects, which seem to defy enumeration 
or description, but which the stage-manager 
airily summarises as ‘‘ props ”—a collection 
of miscellaneous “properties” that it 
would be difficult to match anywhere out 
of realms of Enchantment. Here are 
stabled the cow with the crumpled horn, 
the hansom cab and its fiery steed, sur- 
rounded by the tropical vegetation of the 
fairy beanstalk, with all kinds of huge 
objects that gleam with gilding and glow 
with crystal and tinsel, in the stray rays 
of daylight that find their way among 
them. All the machinery of fairyland, 
and all the masonry of topsy-turveydom 
are somewhere stored away in this dim 
nether-world. And yet every day, and 
twice a day when there is a double per- 
formance, every article in this huge store 
comes down, takes its appropriate place 
for some brief moments on the stage in 
the full glare of publicity, and is then 
carried back to its customary resting- 
place, 

Above the great storehouse at the back 
of the stage, a steep staircase leads to a 
series of wooden galleries, which afford a 
passage along the back and sides of the 
stage, some thirty feet or so above its 
level, traversing a maze of rigging and 
cordage more complicated and bewildering 
than those of any full-rigged ship. ll 
this cordage communicates with the scenes 
—or cloths, as they are called in profes- 
sional language—each of which has its 
own particular framework to function in. 
And following the footsteps of the stage- 
manager—to whom this dizzy labyrinth is 





like so much native heather—we come to 
the ‘‘ flies,” close to the front of the stage, 
where there is a clear platform of a more 
substantial character than the wooden gal- 
leries, from which, as from the bridge of a 
steamship, the general management of the 
scenery is carried on. Here you have a 
general view of the scenery as arranged 
for the rising of the curtain; the car- 
penters’ scenes of mingled timber and 
canvas ; the flats, that are run in and out ; 
the fields of painted cloth ; the caves, and 
fairy-dells—all inextricably mixed up and 
confused to the unaccustomed eye. 

And then we come to firm flooring 
again at the back of the house, where are 
long vistas of property-rooms and car- 
penters’ shops. Here, in the busy, fervid 
weeks that herald the approach of Christ- 
mas, a busy scene might have been wit- 
nessed as the work of preparation was in 
full swing, and hundreds of skilful hands 
were modelling the features of the fairy- 
land of the future. At the present time 
matters are proceeding calmly, in the way 
of renovation and repair. Here the silver 
casque of a fairy prince is in want of a 
rivet, there the glittering cestus of a 
goddess must have a link or two renewed. 
The bowl-hilted rapier of some Shake- 
spearian hero has to be straightened out, 
or a new tail is wanted for the cow; the 
beanstalk must have a fresh suit of leaves, 
or some fairy chariot requires a coat of 
varnish and regilding. At one time the 
armoury was an interesting feature of the 
theatre, with its collections of armour 
and weapons of ancient and modern 
times ; but pantomime has a way of turning 
everything else out of windows, and 
the armour is now stored away out of 
sight. 

Here is the old painting-room, also 
occupied in force by properties new and 
old ; the long, narrow, lofty room, with 
the scaffold-like frames still standing on 
which were stretched the canvases of the 
scene-painters of old, artists who have 
often distinguished themselves in other 
fields of art, as David Roberts, Clarkson 
Stanfield, and Absolon, who is still with us 
to tell stories of early painting days at 
Drary Lane. Then there was William 
Beverley, with Grieve, and Telbin, and 
many other famous wielders of the scenic 
brush. For the artists of to-day, not 
inferior to their predecessors in the arts 
of scenic illusion, there are new painting- 
rooms in an annexe of the main building. 

Higher, still higher, by steep, precipitous 
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ladders, till the very top is reached—the 
roof of the world theatric. Here is the 
gridiron, a place of purgatory for scene- 
shifters and stage-carpenters. Here are 
the great beams in which work the blocks 
and pullies, the guide-ropes, the halliards, 
the running-rigging of the scenic show 
beneath. And here is the mystic machine 
which directs the flight of that intrepid 
aéronaut, the flying lady, whose skyward 
flight is keenly watched by an anxious 
husband from this dizzy height, while he, 
so to say, “rides on the whirlwind, and 
directs the storm.” 

It is all quiet enough now upon the 
gridiron, which is some eighty feet above 
the level of the stage; and sounds from 
below come up softly enough, while such 
airs that blow are of the gusty, north- 
easterly character prevalent in the outer 
world, But at night, when the exhalations 
from a thousand lamps and the lungs of 
several thousand people have been rising 
continuously for hours, then the gridiron, 
as well as the fliss below and the galleries 
that wind about the place, are as hot and 
mephitic as you please, Then are the 


sounds like those upon a ship in a storm: 
the groaning and creaking of rigging, the 


flapping of canvas; while the roar of wind 
and sea is replaced by the gusts of laughter 
and applause that come eddying up from 
a crowded house in front, As for the 
crew, they are represented by about a 
hundred scene-shifters or carpenters, half 
of whom are aloft and half below, and who 
are kept busily employed by the constant 
changes of scene in the performance, 

It would not be a nice place to be 
caught in should a fire break out, with all 
these painted cloths, like so many flam- 
beaux, to carry the flames straight up to 
the roof; but there is a way out well 
known to those who work the rigging. 
Swarm up this ladder, dive under this 
beam, and there we are upon the roof of 
old Drury—on the leads, if not upon the 
tiles. Below lies the town, in a foggy, 
sulky mood, with a spire or a turret show- 
ing among wreaths of smoke; the courts 
about Drury Lane in their ruddy hues of 
ancient respectability, being the only part 
of the scene distinctly brought out against 
the hazy background. But there is Covent 
Garden Market, like a collection of 
cucumber frames, and, yonder, the line of 
the Strand and the roofs of neighbouring 
theatres, When the air is clear there is a 
pretty good panorama of London to be 
obtained from the roof of Drury; for it 





stands higher than you might think, and 
is well placed between east and west, and 
not far from the centre of that famous river 
bend, 


Where two joynt cities make one glorious bow. 


But, if it were a case of fire, one would 
not much care about the surrounding 
scenery ; and what a grip one would take 
of that iron ladder that goes down perpen- 
dicularly into the depths, and, after scram- 
bling over an adjoining roof or two, land 
at last on terra firma in some secluded 
court ! 

While we are on the subject of fire, it is as 
well to note that there is always a body of 
trained firemen on the premises as long as 
they are open. Also, that the whole of the 
operative staff of the theatre are trained 
to fire drill, with each his appointed 
station, and that at times, an alarm is given 
by the head fireman’s whistle to test the 
promptness of the service, an alarm which 
perhaps occurs just when the men are 
putting on their out-door things and pre- 
paring to take their departure for the 
night, when they are to be seen often with 
one boot off and another on, hopping away 
to the scene of duty; or, perhaps, en- 
tangled in the meshes of a tight great-coat, 
or embarrassed with a stout gingham and 
goloshes, but, anyhow, up to time; al- 
though profoundly relieved, if not alto- 
gether thankful, to find it only a false 
alarm, 

And now, to descend, which is easier, 
no doubt, if also more perilous, than the 
other way: sliding down precipitous ladders 
and hurrying along galleries suspended in 
mid-air. 

Down below, on the level nearly of the 
outside world, we come upon the manager’s 
rooms, a snug nest of apartments, looking 
out upon Vinegar Yard. Here are shelves 
of books, portraits of famous actors, with 
a fine, comfortable fire, before which we 
may meditate for a moment on the long 
roll of managers, more or less distinguished, 
who have presided over the fortunes of 
Drury Lane. The archive-room, by the 
way, is close at hand, but without at- 
tempting to ransack its treasures, we may 
recall a name or two from the abyss. 

Not to go farther back than the existing 
house, which rose upon the ruins of a new 
theatre destroyed by fire in 1809, we 
are brought to Sheridan’s time, and the 
brilliant, but decidedly shifty, management 
of that versatile genius. Then, by-and-by, 
came Elliston, actor as well as manager, who 
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is noted for having so thoroughly identified 
himself with his part—that of George the 
Fourth, in some coronation pageant—that 
he advanced to the footlights in response 
to the applause of his audience, and ex- 
tending his arms with tipsy gravity, 
exclaimed: ‘Bless you, my people!” 
Then, with an interval, “Poet Bunn ”— 
the butt of youthful ‘‘ Punch”—brings us 
well within the Victorian era; and Mac- 
ready follows, grand, but unprofitable. 
And then a run of ill-luck—when Drury 
fell to its lowest ebb, and was hired by the 
week, like a village concert-hall—till E. T. 
Smith redeemed its fortunes, although he 
failed to secure his own. And then we 
come to Falconer and Chatterton, decidedly 
within living memory. And so, with a 
reputation for ill-luck, the theatre came 
under the rule of the present monarch, 
under whose reign old Drury has. attained 
a substantial reputation, and recovered the 
prestige of other days. 


Here, close at hand, is the green- 


room, the old green-room of Drury Lane, 
not at present used for its original purpose, 
for the genius of pantomime has taken 
possession of it, and it is now a store- 
house of odd properties, which are piled up 


in every corner. Yet it retains its faded, 
old-fashioned air, with a dim old pier-glass 
over the fireplace, in which one may imagine 
reflections, vague and indistinct, of the 
famous actors and actresses of other days. 
There is an original-looking press, too, that 
might have a history to tell; and round 
the walls are marble busts of the great 
performers who are connected with the 
history of the theatre, David Garrick 
fitly presiding over the scene, and Sarah 
Siddons occupying a place of honour on 
the walls. Others there are concealed 
behind the comic masks and gilded 
trappings of pantomime. 

With the earlier race of actors, indeed, 
our green-room cannot boast an acquaint- 
ance. But it must have known the majestic 
presence of Mrs. Siddons, and witnessed 
her last farewell to her old associates when 
she retired from the stage in 1812. Un- 
happy Perdita, too, was here; and her 
Prince Florizel, in the portly form of the 
then Regent, may have admired his own 
august person in that faded pier-glass. 
Lord Byron, too, was often a visitor behind 
the scenes, and loved to chat with the 
pretty actresses. And then we have the 
fascinating Vestris, with Mrs. Glover, and 
Fanny Kelly, and Miss O'Neill, and many 
others of more or less renown. 





Among the men, the most commanding 
presence is, perhaps, that of Edmund Kean, 
who, on the stage of Drury, passed ata 
bound from poverty and obscurity to fame 
and potential wealth, to which last, how- 
ever, the snug taverns about Drury Lane 
and elsewhere supplied the antidote. The 
inimitable Joe Grimaldi was also known 
within these walls, and redeemed the for- 
tunes of the house with “ Tippertiwitchet ” 
and “Hot Codlins.” And T. P. Cooke 
retired here breathless from the vigorous 
execution of the sailor's hornpipe. Then 
we have Farren and Harley, the Mathewses 
—Charles the First and Second—with 
Macready’s overwhelming dignity, the 
drollery of Paul Bedford, and the versatility 
of Webster. 

All these must, at one time or another, 
have had a share of Baddeley’s Twelfth 
Cake, which, by the will of that good 
fellow and actor, is cut and distributed 
every Twelfth Night in this Drury Lane 
green-room. 

From the shades of other days to the 
realities of the present is but a step, and 
by this time the world behind the scenes 
is fully peopled with real live performers. 
We hear a murmur of voices and a patter 
of feet; from the long rows of dressing- 
rooms figures flit to and fro, some in the 
garb of fairyland, others in everyday attire, 
and others again in a temporary combina- 
tion of the two; but the haunts of the 
naiads and dryads are not to be pene- 
trated by rude masculine footsteps. But 
it is permitted to have a peep at the 
little children, who are undergoing the pro- 
cess of transformation. And how merry 
they are, these little imps and elves, the 
childish treble of their laughter ringing 
fairylike in our ears ! 

And now to dive down into the subter- 
ranean regions, where the stage itself is the 
roof over our heads, with pipes, and rods, 
and wires traversing it in every direction. 
Here are the traps which, working with 
counter-weights and served by attendant 


‘carpenters, shoot up some daring fiend or 


sprite into the enchanted world above, or 
which open beneath his feet, as, baffled 
and defeated, he seeks congenial realms of 
darkness, And here is a trap that will 
dispose of a whole batch of imps of dark- 
ness, and which bears the ominous name 
of the ‘grave trap,” not from any danger 
about its mechanism, but as resembling, in 
its descent, an open grave. There are all 
kinds of openings, too, and platforms that 
may give passage to a procession, or bear 
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a troop of sea-nymphs to the surface of the 
laughing waves. 

And then into the bowels of the earth 
penetrates the squeak of the first fiddle— 
first, at least, in point of arrival—that first 
preliminary quaver of the violin, which often 
excites a certain flutter of expectation, 
even ia the heart of the hardened play- 
goer. It is a summons to us to leave the 
nether world. 

Now we are again upon the stage, 
which is fast becoming peopled by all 
kinds of shapes—strange, or quaint, or 
beautifal. And now we are shown the 
very pulse of the machine, the little cabin 
bordering upon the front of the stage, 
whence the whole direction of the piece 
is carried on—where electric signals com- 
municate with the various posts from 
which the scenery is managed ; with the 
dressing-rooms of the chief performers ; 
with the manager’s box; and, indeed, with 
every part of the working machinery of 
the stage. Here, too, a vast array of 
brass taps controls the lighting of the 
various points, which are necessary to give 
full effect to the show. The brilliant balls 
of dazzling light, the fiery radiance that 
shines on “helm and hauberk’s twisted 
mail,” the splendour of stage sunshine, 
the soft moonlight that creeps o’er brook 
aud dell, the deep gloom of the night, all 
these are turned off and on from this 
veritable magician’s cave. 

By this time the early fiddle has been 
reinforced by many companions, and a 
glance through the curtain shows the 
popular parts of the house already dark- 
ened by a swarm of occupants, while in 
the long gilded lines of boxes some early 
and youthful enthusiasts have already 
taken up their places. On this side of 
the curtain everything is going on quietly 
enough ; children are romping about, wood- 
nymphs and water-nymphs are pacing 
amicably up and down, with arms about 
each other’s waists, and a little fairy with 
gossamer wings is playing fly-the-garter in 
competition with an imp of like dimen- 
sions, in flame-coloured satin, the point of 
vantage being “‘the bank whereon the 
wild thyme blows,” as illustrated in stage- 
carpeutry. 

Then the orchestra begins in earnest, 
the music sounding strangely distant, as 
if the performance were going on in an- 
other world altogether; and then bells 
ring out far and near, and from every side 
there flock in a host of angelic and de- 
moniac beings, forming a maze of colour 





and glitter, which without any seeming 
effort or confusion ranges itself into 
order. 

And now, to avoid the dangers of flying 
flats and rolling scenery, and the rush 
of properties and performers hither and 
thither, the tyro behind the scenes is put 
under the charge of the green man (who 
is a red man, by the way, as to his coat), 
and who is powdered and tall, but affable, 
in a narrow squeeze of a place where there 
are a narrow table and a chair, upon which 
two or three people are balanced — the 
ballet-mistress in a warm winter jacket 
and furs, somebody else with a book and 
pencil, and another professionally inte- 
rested spectator. There is another general 
ringing of bells; the last loiterers are in 
their places; all the glittering throng begins 
to sway and bend to the music, which 
sounds louder and louder as the curtain 
majestically rises ; and then the opening 
chorus rings out, and the performance is 
fairly launched. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 


THE loud ring echoed through the 
silent house, and struck painfully on 
Doris’s dulled ears, and startled her back 
to life and consciousness again, With a 
desperate effort she rallied her courage to 
meet her enemy. She was still standing 
by the window, tall and statuesque, in her 
sweeping, grey robes, when Stephens, the 
footman, entered. Her face was turned 
away, and he noticed nothing unusual in 
her voice or manner, as, after he had said 
that a lady—with just the slightest hesita- 
tion before the word, for Stephens had 
lived in the ‘“ best families,” and knew a 
lady when he saw her as well as most 
people— wished to speak to her, she 
answered, quietly : 

“A lady? Did 
name ¢” 

‘*No, ma’am. She said there was no 
need; that you would know her well 
enough when you saw her,” Stephens re- 
plied, apologetically. ‘I don’t think she 
is quite a lady, ma’‘am, Shall I take her 
into the housekeeper’s room ?” 

“No, you may show her in here,” Doris 
answered, quietly ; and then, as soon as 


she not give her 
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the man had left the room, she went to 
the mirror and looked at herself, and 
rubbed her cheeks, and bit her lips to 
bring back the vanished colour. It would 
never do to show the white feather; to 
let this woman think she was afraid of 
her. She must fight her bravest for 
Laurence’s sake, 

She was standing on the hearthrug, 
with one hand resting on the back of a 
chair, when, in another moment, Stephens 
opened the door, and ushered in the 
visitor, with a solemn and decidedly dis- 
approving, ‘ The lady, ma’am.” 

The door closed, the visitor advanced a 
few paces, then paused and looked across 
the room at Doris with an odd mixture of 
timidity, and defiance, and shame in her 
face. Doris’s attitude, the pose of her 
stately head, as she drew up her throat, 
and looked at the intruder with a pitiless 
contempt and hatred, but not a shadow of 
fear, in her clear eyes, did not tend to 
reassure her; inwardly, she wished she 
had never come, never braved that pale, 
resolute-looking woman, under whose piti- 
less eyes she inwardly writhed. Doris 
spoke first : 

“Why have you come here?” she said, 
in a stern, contemptuous voice. 

Mrs. Ainslie tossed her head. She was 
not going to be cowed by Doris’s grand 
airs, she told herself, and she gave a defiant 
laugh as she answered : 

“ And, pray, why should I not come if I 
like? I have surely a right to come to 
my husband’s house.” 

“You have no right.” 

The scorn in Doris’s voice grew greater 
and more intense ; a red spot sprang up in 
each of her pale cheeks; but she spoke 
quite calmly, and her steady, pitiless gaze 
never moved from the other’s face. 

“ You forfeited that right two years ago, 
when you—false wife, heartless mother, 
that you were—left the home you had dis- 
graced and dishonoured for the lover you 
preferred to your husband, You have not 
a shadow of right here ; and you know it 
as well as I do. Take my advice. Go, 
before I call my servants to turn you from 
the door.” 

“ That’s all very fine.” 

The woman laughed again; but she 
would not meet Doris’s eyes, They seemed 
to scorch her with their steady flame, 

“T have more right here than you, 
anyhow. Laurence never got a divorce. 
I am his wife still in the eyes of the law ; 
and, if I am his wife, who are you, pray ?” 





she added, with a sneer and a coarse 
laugh, 

The red spots burned still brighter in 
Doris’s cheeks at the insulting words ; and 
her thoughts flew back to that little grass- 
grown grave in the churchyard at home, 
where the wreath of violets — which every 
week during her absence she had sent from 
London for old Margot to place there—was 
lying. Oh, thank Heaven for that little 
grave, Doris thought, wildly. Thank 
Heaven that her child was beyond the 
reach of shame and reproach! That there 
was only herself to suffer it—only herself ! 
And what of Laurence? Laurence, who 
at any moment might run up the steps 
and open the door, and call out in his 
cheery voice to his wife. 

Only one thought was quite clear to 
Doris just then, and that was, that the 
interview must be terminated, and her 
visitor got rid of, before Laurence returned. 
What might he not do in his anger if he 
came in suddenly and found her there ? 

She did not take any notice of the last 
sentence. 

“If Laurence neglected to get a divorce 
it was only because, as you know quite 
well, he thought you had passed beyond 
the reach of the law,” she said, still speak- 
ing very quietly and coldly. ‘He could 
do so at any moment now. He will do so 
at once if he is aware of your existence, if 
you force yourself into his presence,” she 
added. ‘‘ You, who know best the life 
you have led, must know that also. 
Was that why you allowed him to think 
you dead ?” 

“ Not exactly.” 

The answer was given slowly and un- 
willingly. 

“T was hurt very badly in the accident 
where Captain Milton was killed. Oh, 
killed at my side. My hand was in his 
when the crash came ;” and she shuddered. 
“And I was badly hurt too. They thought 
I was dead at first, and so my name was put 
in the list of the killed ; but later on they 
found that I still breathed, and they took 
me to an hospital in New York. I was 
there along time. The doctors gave me 
up time after time ; but I didn’t mean to 
die. I told them so, and I struggled back 
to life again, though they told me ”—and 
she laughed oddly—* that I should never 
quite recover from the effects of the acci- 
dent. I was hurt internally ; and, though 
they’ve patched me up for a bit, the hurt 
will kill me some day. They were clever 
doctors, those Yankees ; and one of them” 
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—and she glanced at herself complacently 
in a mirror—“ was very kind to me when 
I came out of the hospital.” 

** And you lived—how ?” 

“Never mind how I lived. I found 
some kind friends, anyhow; and one 
day I heard them talking about a Mr. 
Laurence Ainslie, an artist, and the 
beautiful pictures which one of their 
friends had brought back from England. 
So I asked a lot of questions about him. 
And when I heard what a great man he 
was, and what a beautiful house he lived 
in, and”—again she laughed—‘ what a 
charming wife he had, I thought I might 
as well come over and see for myself, and 
have my share of the good things. I sup- 
pose it is true”—she glanced round the 
beautiful room—“ he is rich? This is a 
far finer house than he ever gave me ; but 
perhaps it was bought with your money ?” 
she added with a sneer. 

* Yes; it was bought with my money.” 

Doris spoke absently. She was listening 
so intently to a footstep that was coming 
down the street, that she scarcely heard 
the last sentence. Was it Laurence’s foot- 
step? Oh, must he come? Could she 
not save him? Thank Heaven! The 
footstep passed the door and went down 
the street. Doris drew a deep breath of 
relief. 

“Yes; it was my money,” she repeated. 
“When you deserted him after you had 
murdered the child he loved, and dis- 
honoured his name, and had almost—thank 
Heaven! not quite—succeeded in dragging 
him down to your own level, and he was 
poor, and lonely, and despairing, I came 
to him. I gave him wealth and love, and I 
raised him from the depths of degradation 
into which you had sent him, and I saved 
him, and he is mine—body and soul he is 
mine,” Doris cried, and her eyes flashed, 
and her lips quivered with passion, ‘ and 
I will never give him up to you—never !” 
she cried. 

She flung up her beautiful head, and 
looked so tall, and grand, and terrible in 
her wrath, that involuntarily the woman 
standing opposite shrank back, aud cast a 
scared look at the door. 

“T don’t want you to give him up. 
Keep him, and welcome,” she muttered ; 
‘he was never much to be proud of in my 
opinion. Keep him, by all means, if— 
you are willing to pay for the luxury! I 
am in very low water just now, so, if you 
like to make it worth my while to hold my 
tongue, I will do it ; but you must make it 





worth my while,” she added, with her un- 
pleasant laugb. 

Doris hesitated for an instant ; then she 
crossed the room, and, unlocking a desk, 
took out a roll of notes and selected 
two. 

“Here are ten pounds for you,” she 
said, coldly. ‘ No,” as Mrs. Ainslie hesi- 
tated, and cast an avaricious glance at the 
roll. ‘I will give you no more at present. 


I must have time for consideration ; and I 
Take the notes, 


am willing to pay for it. 
and go at once.” 

“ Before Laurence returns, I suppose,” 
Laurence’s wife said, sarcastically. 

Doris looked at her gravely. 

“Yes; before Laurence returns. I do 
not want him to find you here. Your life 
might not be safe if he did,” she added, 
significantly. ‘‘ Laurence is very passionate, 
and he is very bitter against his child’s 
murderer; and if he came unexpectedly 
and found you here, I dare not think to 
what lengths he might be driven in his 
rage. So go at once,” 

Mrs. Ainslie cast a frightened look to- 
wards the door. She did not grow paler ; 
for the brilliant colour on her cheeks was 
not of the kind which changes with 
emotion; but her eyes dilated, and she 
shivered. Her fingers closed greedily over 
the crisp notes. 

“T am going,” she said; “but don’t 
think that you are going to get rid of me 
in this easy fashion, or that I shall not 
come again if I please.” 

“Go,” Doris repeated ; “I will send you 
more money when that is done. I have 
bought your silence for a time, and I am 
willing to pay for it. Ifyou break it ; if you 
make yourself known either to Laurence 
or any of his friends, or to any one who 
knew you before, I will not give you 
another farthing. You may die of star- 
vation, if you like, for ail I care!” 

‘But Laurence ” Mrs. Ainslie began. 

Doris turned round on her sharply. 

“Laurence!” she said. ‘ Laurence! 
If you lay dying at Laurence’s feet, and 
if, by lifting his finger, he could save you, 
he would not do it. The sooner you un- 
derstand that, the better,” and then she 
turned and rang the bell. ‘Show this 
person out, Stephens,” she said, quietly, as 
Stephens appeared at the door, “and if 
she calls again, neither your master nor I 
am at home.” 

Then she turned her back on them both, 
and stood apparently gazing into the fire ; 
while Stephens, who had taken a violent 
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dislike to the visitor, opened the door with 
an alacrity born of good will, and pointed 
down the staircase. 

‘‘Eh, but she was as impitent a baggage 
as ever 1 saw! She looked at the pictures 
on the staircase, and says she: ‘ These is 
Mr. Ainslie’s paintings, I suppose,’ she 
says. I wouldn’t have demeaned myself 
to say nothing to her; but I couldn’t let 
even such as her think that them old- 
fashioned things, all cracks, were the 
master’s paintings,” Stephens remarked 
with dignity. ‘‘ ‘These is ‘‘Old Masters,” 
mem,’ I says, quite dignified like, an’ she 
laughed. 

“¢ They look old enough, certainly,’ she 
says ; ‘why, they’re all over cracks,’ 

“Which they certainly are; an’ sur- 
prised I am that the master has them 
hanging there on the staircase, where 
everybody can see them,” Stephens went 
ov, candidly; “and then I showed her 
out,” 

‘ An’ what did the missus say, Stephens ? 
Did she look angry, or annoyed like?” 
the cook enquired, in a tone of deep 
interest. 

‘She looked rather pale, but she did 
not speak angrily, only very calm and cold 
like,” Stephens answered, meditatively. 
‘‘ Well, there’s one comfort, we won’t be 
troubled with her again. Neither missus 
or master is at home to her. Them’s my 
orders,” 

Doris maintained her rigid attitude till 
the door closed, then, with one hurried 
glance round the room to make sure that 
she was alone, she staggered to a couch, 
and flung herself on it, and hid her face 
from the light among the cushions, She 
dared not allow the tears and sobs, which 
would have been such a relief to her over- 
strained brain, to come. Laurence must 
not find her with swollen eyes, and tear- 
stained face. 

Ah! surely that was Laurence’s step 
coming down the street. She started from 
the couch, and listened with straining ears, 
and hand clasped tightly over her heart, 
as if in vain attempt to still its suffocating 
throbbing. Yes, it was Laurence; in 
another minute he passed the window, 
accompanied by a tal), thin man, with a 
sallow face, and keen, bright eyes, the 
American with whom he had been lunch- 
ing, and ran up the steps, and opened the 
door with his latch-key. 

“Ts your mistress in the drawing- 
room 3” 

Doris heard the usval enquiry. With a 





great effort she forced herself into calm- 
ness, and smoothed back her ruffled hair, 
and rubbed the colour back into her pale 
cheeks, and went back to her chair by the 
fire, and, taking care to keep her back 
turned to the light, busied herself with 
the tea equipage. 


CHAPTER XV, 


IT was a pretty picture of English home 
life, the American thought, as he followed 
Laurence into the pretty drawing-room, 
where the wood fire burned brightly in 
the polished grate, and gleamed on the 
silver and dainty china on the table, and 
on the face of the tall, graceful woman who 
rose from her chair and advanced to meet 
him in her softly falling silk and lace, and 
said a few gracious words of welcome, and 
held out a somewhat unsteady hand, 

He was a bachelor, and spent most of 
his time in hotels and boarding-houses ; 
and, until that evening, he had never felt 
the faintest desire to give up his liberty, or 
any longing fora home. But Mrs. Ainslie 
was so charming, and her husband ap- 
parently so devoted to her, and there 
seemed such a perfect confidence and love 
between them, and such an atmosphere of 
quiet, domestic happiness seemed to sur- 
round them, that for the first time he 
began to doubt whether his freedom could 
not be too dearly purchased, if it was only 
to be bought by the renunciation of all 
home ties and affections. 

Laurence was in the highest spirits 
that afternoon. His interview with the 
American had been of the most satisfactory 
nature. The price offered for the proposed 
picture was more liberal than he had hoped 
or expected ; the luncheon had been of the 
most sumptuous description ; the wine of 
the best quality. And, altogether, Laurence 
was in the highest spirits, and on the best 
terms with himself and all the world. 

He fancied, by-and-by, that his wife was 
rather silent, and that her face, as the 
fire-light fell upon it, was paler than usual. 
He looked at her anxiously. 

‘Love, you look very pale, to-day. 
Have you a headache ?” he asked. 

Doris started, and a flood of vivid colour 
rushed into her face at the question. 

“No; Iam quite well. I have not 
been out to-day. That is the reason I look 
pale,” she said. 

And she forced herself to join in the 
conversation, and to laugh and joke, and 
looked so pretty, with her flushed cheeks 
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and eyes glittering with excitement, that 
Laurence could not help but look at her 
with tender admiration in his eyes ; and 
the American declared afterwards that she 
was the most charming woman he had met 
in England; and that Ainslie was a lucky 
fellow to be so gifted, and famous, and to 
have such a charming wife. 

And all the time while she laughed and 
talked, Doris felt as if sharp knives were at 
intervals being driven slowly into her heart, 
As she looked at Laurence, lying back in 
his chair, with his tea-cup in his hand, 
looking so handsome and so ineffably 
happy and contented, and thought of the 
gulf of shame and dishonour which had 
opened before his unconscious eyes—on 
the edge of which his unconscious feet 
were even now standing—she could have 
shrieked aloud in her misery. His gay 
laughter, his calm placidity seemed such a 
horrible mockery, such a ghastly farce to 
her just then. 

It was late before the American rose to 
go. He had given Doris and her husband 
an earnest invitation to visit him in 
America in the autumn, and promised 
them a hearty welcome from many to 
whom Laurence was known by reputation, 
and who would like nothing better than to 
make his personal acquaintance. 

‘And I need not say that the welcome 
would be extended to Mrs. Ainslie,” he said 
as he bowed over Doris’s hand. “ That is 
scarcely necessary. Now, remember, it is 
a promise which I shall remind you of 
later on.” 

Doris gave an odd smile as the door 
closed upon him. In the autumn? And 
now it was April. Who could tell what 
might have happened before then? she 
thought drearily. 

They had an engagement to dine with 
some friends that evening; but Doris 
looked so pale and tired when Laurence 
returned to the drawing-room, that he in- 
sisted on sending an excuse. They would 
have a quiet evening at home, he said ; 
and he made her lie down on the couch, 
and sat by her side and would not allow 
her to talk, but read to her, in his clear, 
pleasant voice, from one of her favourite 
books. 

And ever, as the evening went on, the 
stronger grew, in Doris’s breast, the fixed 
determination that she would not give him 
up. So long as secrecy was possible, she 
would keep her secret ; she would spare 
him as long as possible the shame and 
agony which the knowledge that his wife 





still lived would bring him, and the torture 
of the notoriety of the divorce suit, which 
would inevitably follow the knowledge. 
She would spare him this as long as pos- 
sible, no matter how heavy the price she 
had to pay for silence might be, the long 
torture of suspense which she herself must 
suffer. 

“T am stronger; I can bear it better,” 
Doris thought, tenderly ; “and if the worst 
comes to the worst, and he knows all, I 
will never leave him. Weare true husband 
and wife in the eyes of Heaven, if not of 
the law; and I will never leave him or 
give him up. Right or wrong, I will stay 
with him as long as he needs me. And as 
for what the world may say,” and Doris 
gave a scornful smile, ‘there is another 
and a higher tribunal than the world’s 
verdict ; I will appeal to that.” 

Doris had need of all her courage, and 
all the strength which her resolute will 
could give her, during the next three 
months, Fortunately for her, Laurence 
was very busy, and very much absorbed in 
his work just then during the daytime ; 
and they had so many evening engage- 
ments that the husband and wife saw much 
less of each other than usual. Laurence 
used occasionally to regret this, and to sigh 
for a little quiet ; but Doris was glad of the 
constant whirl of engagements which pre- 
vented thought, and diverted her attention 
in some slight degree from the torturing 
subject which was uppermost in her 
thoughts by day, and haunted her dreams 
at night. 

She had had two or three interviews 
with Mrs. Ainslie at the latter’s lodgings 
before they came to terms. Doris offered 
her first one, and then two hundred a year, 
on condition that she left London at once, 
and assumed her maiden name. Mrs, 
Ainslie accepted the terms at first, then 
drew back. She liked London. There 
was no place worth living in but London 
or Paris; and she intended to remain in 
town as long as she liked, she said, 
defiantly. 

“What does it matter where I live as 
long as I keep out of Laurence’s way ?” she 
demanded; “and I will promise to do 
that as long as you supply me with money ; 
but take care you do that.” 

“‘T need not send you any money at all,” 
Doris answered, coldly. 

She never, even in the most trying of 
these interviews, lost her self-control, or 
allowed herself to show any signs of weak- 
ness ; and her quiet contempt went far to 
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cow Mrs. Ainslie, and to moderate the 
demands which would otherwise have 
been excessive. 

“T only do it because you were once 
Laurence’s wife, and the mother of his 
child; not because you have any claim 
upon either him or me,” she added. 

“ And because you want to keep him,” 
Mrs. Ainslie sneered. 

“T should do that in any case,” Doris 
answered, contemptuously. ‘The moment 
he knows of your existence he will in- 
stitute a suit for a divorce, which he will 
have no difficulty in getting, as you know,” 
she added. 

But gallantly as she bore herself before 
her enemy, and in spite of the sturdy 
courage which had come to her from a 
long line of brave ancestors who had 
proved their courage in many a battle- 
field, Doris felt sometimes as if the strain 
on her nerves, and the constant suspense, 
were becoming too great to be borne any 
longer ; as if she must give in, and break the 
silence which was wearing her out, and 
share her burden with another. And then 
the sight of Laurence’s happy face, and the 
gay ring of his voice, and the look of 
perfect contentment and peace which had 
come into his face of late and smoothed 
away the lines and wrinkles and made him 
look younger and handsomer than ever, 
would nerve her afresh, and bring back her 
failing courage and strength. As long as it 
was possible, she would keep the secret, 
and spare him pain, loyal Doris thought. 

By-and-by a new source of annoyance 
arose. Mrs. Ainslie, who at first had, in 
accordance with her promise, strictly 
avoided the neighbourhood where Laurence 
lived, and any place where there was a 
chance of meeting him, now began to 
haunt the street wherein his house was 
situated. She generally came in an after- 
noon, about the time when Laurence was 
usually at home; and she would walk up 
and down on the opposite side of the way, 
and stare up at the windows, till the police- 
man on the beat grew suspicious concerning 
her, and kept a watchful eye on her move- 
ments. 

Doris lived in terror lest one day 
Laurence should meet her face to face in 
the street. Once he did see her from the 
window ; and, though her face was hidden, 
the something familiar in her appearance 
and gait which had first attracted Doris’s 
attention, attracted his also. He started 
and frowned, and bit his lip. 

“ Doris,” he said, in a quick, sharp voice, 





“come here.” And as she came and stood 
by his side, he pointed to the figure which 
—having caught sight of him at the 
window—was now hurrying away. “ Of 
whom does that person remind you ?” 

Doris turned her face away from him, 
for she was conscious that the colour had 
suddenly left it, that her very lips were 
white. With an effort she answered care- 
lessly : 

“Oh, I don’t know. Of no one in par- 
ticular,” she said. 

Laurence gave a short, agitated laugh, 

** [—I fancied it reminded me of—her,” 
he said. 

“Nonsense!” Doris put her hand 
through his arm, and smiled bravely. 
‘‘You are fanciful, Laurence. How cold 
and dreary it looks outside; more like 
November than May. Come back to the 
fire, dear;” and she drew him gently 
away. 

But the—as he thought— chance re- 
semblance had roused a train of painful 
memories in Laurence’s mind, and all the 
evening he was silent and preoccupied, 
and unlike himself. 


Lady Cecil Butler came to town much 
later than usual that year—not until the 
last week in May. The fact being, that 
she had been so extravagant, and spent so 
much money during her last season, that 
long-suffering Sir John had rebelled at 
last, and refused to furnish the necessary 
funds for a longer campaign in town, 

It was soon after her arrival, that Doris 
noticed a change in the manner of some of 
her friends. It was colder, and a little 
uncertain; invitations to dinners and 
dances did not flow in so quickly as in the 
earlier part of the season ; once or twice 
they were for Laurence alone, a fact which 
he attributed, with a careless laugh, to 
negligence, and Doris, with a sinking of 
the heart, to something worse. 

Several times, as she drove in the Park, 
she fancied that, as the carriage drew near 
to some one of her acquaintance—and that 
some one Doris always noticed belonged to 
Lady Cecil’s set—a parasol was lowered, 
or a face turned persistently away, in order 
to avoid a bow. And once or twice, too, 
when they had met Lady Cecil in society, 
there had been a careless insolence and 
contempt in her manner to Doris, though 
to Laurence she was as gracious as ever, 
which brought the hot colour flaming into 
Doris’s face for a moment, and then fied, 
and left it ghastly white, banished by the 
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sudden terror which had flashed across her 
mind. 

Could Lady Cecil, by any chance, have 
heard of the existence of Laurence’s wife ? 
Was Doris’s secret in the possession of 
that cruel, treacherous woman who had 
always—as Doris once told Paul Beaumont 
—hated her? The thought was torture to 
her, and she tried to banish it in vain. If 
so—if the secret she had so carefully 
guarded was known to Lady Cecil, the 
cold looks and neglect of her friends were 
easily explained. Very soon it would be 
known to every one—to Laurence, from 
whom she would have guarded it with her 
life ! 

Her doubts were soon to be set at rest. 
She was at an At Home one evening 
where Lady Cecil was also present. Doris 
was sitting in a corner near a window, 
talking to Paul Beaumont, who had run 
up to town for one of his short visits, and 
was truly concerned to see how pale and 
worn Doris was looking. Doris felt half 
inclined to tell him ths reason of her 
altered looks; but pride and her natural 
reticence sealed her lips, and so she parried 
his questions, and laughed at his anxiety, 
and declared she was as well and strong as 
usual, though a little tired with her dis- 
sipations. As they were talking, Lady 
Cecil, and another lady—a leader of 
society, and a great admirer of modern art, 
and especially of Laurence’s pictures—ap- 
proached, and paused near them. Lady 
Cecil smiled, and bowed to Paul, but 
bestowed only a stare upon Doris, and 
pointedly ignored her bow. Her com- 
panion, who was in the act of bowing, 
noticed this, and hesitated. 

“Tsn’t that Mrs. Ainslie?” she whispered 
to Lady Cecil. “I was just going to bow; 
but as you do not recognise her, I suppose 
I am mistaken ?” 

“Recognise her! My dear Lady Verson, 
I should think not.” 

So long as she lives, Doris will never 
forget the tone in which the insulting 
words were said, or the insulting glance 





which accompanied them! They brought 
a sudden exclamation, and a stifled oath 
from Paul, a sudden chill round Doris’s 
heart. She gave Paul a piteous glance, 
and put a detaining hand on his arm, as 
he half rose from his seat, 

“ Recognise her? Why, have you not 
heard how shamefully she has imposed 
upon society ? She is not Laurence Ainslie’s 
wife at all. His wife is still living. I met 
her—I used to know her slightly long ago 
—and she told me a piteous story of the 
way her husband, and the woman we have 
received as his wife, have treated her.” 

“ But are you sure there is no mistake ?” 
Lady Verson lowered her voice, and 
looked round nervously, ‘Hush, she 
may hear you. Are you sure there is no 
mistake ?” 

“Quite sure. I have cut her name out 
of my visiting list; and others I know 
have done the same,” Lady Cecil answered, 
carelessly. 

And then another acquaintance came up, 
and the subject was dropped. 

Paul looked straight down into Doris’s 
face. It wore such a pale, deathly expres- 
sion, there was such a piteous appeal in 
the sweet eyes that returned his gaze, and 
then faltered and dropped, that his heart 
gave a quick throb of mingled pain and 
fear. 

“Doris, don’t look like that, for 
Heaven’s sake ! I will silence that woman’s 
malicious tongue, and force a humble 
apology from her,” he said, fiercely. 

“No, no—Laurence has more right than 
I, I will tell him.” 

He half rose, as if at once to carry out 
his intention ; but again Doris’s detaining 
hand was laid on his, and her solemn eyes, 
full of an unfathomable despair, looked 
into his. 

‘‘No; you must not tell Laurence,” she 
said. ‘I forbid it.” 

‘‘Why not?” Paul cried. 

And Doris looked up at him again, and 
the anguish in her eyes grew deeper. 

Because it is true!” she said. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE FIRST CHAPTER OF THE ROMANCE, 


IT was on the pier at Silversea one August 
night that they first saw each other. She 
was only a little child, and he a trombone- 
player in the regimental band temporarily 
stationed at Silversea. 

Nothing very romantic about either case, 
apparently. Yet the story of two lives 
dated from that night; and that big, un- 
romantic instrument was the cause of it. 

Silversea is a waterivg-place on the 
south coast of England—not a very fashion- 
able one, or a very gay one; but with 
a quaint, picturesque beauty of its own, 
and with a short “ season,” that filled the 
bow-windowed terrace houses with visitors, 
and made the little pier into a promenade 
for pretty girls, and stout matrons, and 
elderly gentlemen, and boating ‘“‘ mashers,” 
who rejoiced in the loudest of striped 
blazers, the whitest of flannels, and the 
most knowing thing in nautical caps and 
hats, 

There was a concert-room on the pier ; 
a sort of pavilion with glass windows all 
round, and a couple of hundred seats, If 
the audience outnumbered the seats they 
had to stand. It is only fair to say that, 
as a rule, the seats outnumbered the | 
audience very considerably. 

It was the opening night of the “season ” | 





of Silversea ; warm, windless, and brilliant 
with stars, set like a jewelled frame around 
the young crescent moon. A concert was 
going on in the Pier Pavilion. The band, 
“by kind permission of the Colonel,” etc., 
was discoursing a medley of operatic airs 
called by courtesy “ A Selection.” 

The selection was distinguished by a 
solo for the trombone. The player’s name 
stood on the programme as Angus Fraser. 

He stepped forward a little in advance of 
his compeers, and commenced one of the 
hackneyed, yet pathetic airs from the 
“Trovatore.” No one expected anything 
very remarkable, and no one was listening 
very attentively ; only a little child in the 
front row pushed back the “granny” 
bonnet from her golden curls, and fixed 
her great, serious eyes on the pale, hand- 
some face of the player. Before he had 
played many bars a great many other eyes 
were following her example. 

Long ere that solo was concluded, the 
audience were listening in wonder to the 
skill of the player, and the amount of 
expression introduced into the melody that 
that big, unwieldy instrument was giving 
forth. 

The child never took her eyes off him, 
and he noticed it. When he ceased play- 
ing, and bowed to the applauding audience, 
he half smiled at the beautiful, excited 
little face that still turned to him so per- 
sistently. He was a singularly handsome 
man, and a man who looked as if Fate, or 
misfortune, had placed him in his present 
position, so unsuited in bearing and ap- 


| pearance was the man to his surroundings. 


When in repose, his face wore an ex- 
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pression of the most intense sadness— 
a sadness which, at times, bordered on 
despair. Leading the ordinary life of a 
private soldier, bound to its discipline, or 
humiliations, or privations, he yet stood 
aloof and apart from all that was vulgar, 
low, and vicious in that life, and had won 
respect and liking from comrades and officers 
alike. Yet none knew his history, or had his 
confidence. The boldest man in the regi- 
ment would have shrunk from questioning 
him as to his antecedents, or the reason of 
his present position. 

When the first part of the programme 
was over, there was an interval of fifteen 
minutes ; and most of the audience strolled 
out through the glass doors. The band 
also were dismissed, and, in groups of twos 
and threes, they lounged about the pier, 
the handsome uniforms making a bright 
spot of colour among the black coats and 
serge costumes which prevailed. 

The trombone-player walked to the 
furthest end of the pier, and, leaning his 
arms on the wooden rails, stood gazing 
over the quiet sea, to where the rippling 
silver of the young moon’s tender light left 
one narrow track of brightness. 

How far away were his thoughts one 
might have guessed who saw those strained, 
sad eyes filled with a yearning too intense 
for words, a regret too deep for tears. 

Suddenly, a little soft touch fell on his 
arm, and he started and looked down. The 
child he had seen in the concert-room was 
standing beside him—her face a little pale, 
but her eyes calm and serious, as of one 
who had a purpose in view and meant to 
accomplish it. 

“Tf you please,” she said, gently, “ would 
you mind telling me your name ?” 

“ My name!” he repeated, in astonish- 
ment, “ why do you want to know it?” 

‘* Because,” she said, “I have seen your 
face— somewhere. I do not quite re- 
member where—or, was it a photograph ? 
Only, you were younger then, and I asked 
my mother who it was, and she would 
not tell me. I know it was you. I knew 
it directly I saw you to-night, and I 
watched you come here, and then I 
thought I would speak to you, so I slipped 
away from Potts — that is my maid, 
Mother is not here to-night; and that 
is all.” 

The quaint little pause, the old-fashioned, 
serious manner were charming. He looked 
down from his tall height on the upturned 
face, framed in by that loose cloud of 
golden curls, and wondered why so strange 





and haunting a memory seemed to lurk in 
it, and look back at him as if through 
mists of years, from the big, solemn eyes, 

“My name,” he said, somewhat un- 
steadily, “is Angus Fraser. I am sure 
you are mistaking me for—for some one 
else, It is not possible that any one you 
know should have a picture of me.” 

She shook her head as if unconvinced. 

*‘T am sure,” she said. “It was you. 
I should not think there were many faces 
like yours.” 

He felt the blood come into it at that 
innocent flattery. It was no new thing to 
hear from feminine lips; and yet how he 
hated to hear it. 

‘Indeed, my child,” he said, sadly, “ you 
are mistaken. To the best of my recollec- 
tion, only one person in the world ever 
had a picture of me, and she—she is dead 
—long ago.” 

His voice broke. He turned and looked 
again over the quiet sea, but the mist in 
his own eyes shut out that shining track 
of silver now. 

‘Were you very sorry?” asked the 
child, in a low, hushed voice. 

“Very, very sorry,” he answered, with 
a sigh, whose echo haunted her for longer 
than he could possibly imagine. ‘“ But it 
was all long ago,” he added, with a sudden 
effort. ‘And I am sure she is happy 
now. She ought to be; she was so 
good.” 

‘Good people always die, do they not ?” 
said the child, dreamily. ‘I suppose it is 
quite right. God would like to have them 
with Him.” 

He did not answer her. 


His thoughts 
were far away; and in memory he was 
living over again the saddest scene in all 
the history of his life. 

‘It is in a frame with a door,” the child 


went on, seeing he did not speak. “ Your 
picture, I mean. And the door is always 
locked. Only just that once the key was 
in it, and I opened and looked at it. 
Directly I saw you to-night I knew it was 
you.” 

Her persistence rather surprised him, 
Yet still he thought she must be mistaken. 
That folded leaf of the past had been so 
long folded, that black time of error and 
its punishment so resolutely pushed aside, 
that he could not allow himself even the 
luxury of hope that her words offered. 

“ As I have told you my name,” he said, 
“ will you not tell me yours?” 

“‘Oh yes,” she said, quite simply. “It 
is Barbara Monteith. And mother——” 
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She stopped abruptly, frightened at the 
low, hoarse cry, the grey, ashen face, the 
sudden terror her words seemed to have 
— in the great, strong man by her 
side, 

“Barbara!” he muttered, stupidly. 
“Her name. Oh, my God !” 

“ How strange you look! What is the 
matter ?” ceed the child. 

“Nothing,” he said. ‘At least, your 
name recalled some memory I—I had al- 
most forgotten.” 

“ Was it the name of the person you 
said was—dead?” she asked, in a faint, 
awe-struck voice, ‘ Because, of course, 
my mother is not dead.” 

“And are you her only child?” he 
asked, his voice hoarse and shaken, as if 
by some strong emotion. 

‘S Yes,” she said, simply. 

“ And how—how old are you?” 

“T am just nine years old,” was the 
answer. 

Again his face changed ; the pain and 
the passion in it would have frightened 
one older and more experienced. But the 
child only slipped her little hand into his 
big, strong palm, and stood quietly by his 
side, waiting. 

“‘T—I must go now,” he said, presently ; 
“T have to play again; and a soldier's 
discipline is a strict one.” 

“Have you been a soldier always?” 
she asked. 

He looked down at the innocent, childish 
face with those sad, tired eyes of his, 

“ Just as long as—your life,” he said. 


CHAPTER Il. ‘LONG AGO,” 


THE lodging-houses at Silversea were 
very much like other lodging-houses. They 
stood in terraces, bow-windowed and 
balconied ; and were let out as drawing- 
room floor, and dining-room floor, respec- 
tively. 

The last house of the terrace was the 
house where Barbara and her mother lived, 
and the one to which the child was walking 
with slow and thoughtful steps beside the 
faithful Potts, after leaving the pier. 

That face still haunted her; that inter- 
view perplexed her. The handsome, 
soldierly figure, the sad, grave eyes, were 
associated in her mind with some fixed 
memory; and, young as she was, there 
was a resoluteness of character in that 
small, childish face that, before now, her 
elders had been obliged to recognise. 

Her mother was sitting in a low arm- 





chair by the open window when Barbara 
entered the room. She turned her head as 
the little figure came in so quietly—came 
straight to the open arms and the loving 
welcome of most loving lips. How dear 
those two were to one another any one 
might have guessed. How much they 
were to one another, they alone knew. 

“ How is your headache, mother ?” asked 
the child, gently. 

‘Better, my darling,” she answered, as 
she took off the big bonnet, and began to 
arrange the tumbled golden curls, ‘ And 
how did my pet enjoy herself, and what 
did she see on the pier?” 

‘There were a great many people,” the 
child said, with a thoughtful gravity of 
face and voice that was the outcome of 
constant association with those older than 
herself. ‘And the band of the regiment 
played. One of them was so handsome, 
and I spoke to him.” 

“My dear little Barbara,” said her 
mother, remonstratingly. 

“Was there any harm ¢?” the child asked, 
innocently. ‘His face was so sad and so 
kind. Do you know what it was like, 
mother? The face of that man in your 
room; the one in the locked frame, I 
wish you would tell me who that man 
was.” 

The face of Barbara Monteith turned 
very pale—so pale that it almost frightened 
the little child, whose anxious eyes were 
watching it so intently. 

“Oh hush, dear—hush,” she said, 
brokenly. ‘You know I cannot bear to 
speak of it.” 

“Ts he—dead ?” asked the child, mourn- 
fully. ‘Because my soldier also knew 
some one like you, mother ; and she—she 
died long ago—so he told me,” 

“ Barbara, what are you saying ? ” 

She had sunk back in the chair; her 
hand went to her heart. Her eyes, wild and 
startled, looked back at the little quiet face 
so near her own, and so strangely like it. 

“He told me so,” the child repeated. 
“Perhaps my face reminded him of her. 
You say I am so like you, mother; and 
other people have so often said it——” 

“Like me in the ‘long ago,’ yes, 
Barbara. When I was young, and free, 
and happy. When no one had brought 
shame and sorrow to my life, and trouble 
to my heart——” 

A heavy sob broke the words. She 
covered her face with her hands, as if to 
shut out even the sympathy and tenderness 
of those loving eyes. 
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“Every one I meet seems only to have 
been happy ‘long ago,’” said the child at 
last. “I begin to think life must be a 
very sad thing, mother.” 

‘Tt is sad because of its mistakes ; sad 
because of its dependence; sad because it 
cannot stand alone, and act out for itself its 
little drama of happiness. Oh, Barbara! 
Ob, my little child! To have back my 
youth—my lost, mistaken youth !” 

The child stood there silent. The 
passion and despair of that cry frightened 
her by their intensity, and held her dumb 
because of incomprehensiveness. 

They were so dear to each other, these 
two; and in some vague way she seemed 
to touch hands with that heavy hidden 
sorrow, the shadow of which had been 
always about her mother’s life. Of its 
nature she was ignorant, and yet its 
strength and intensity she had recognised 
often, even as she recognised it now. 

She stood there quite silent, waiting till 
those heavy sobs should cease, Only her 


small, soft hand strayed gently over the 
golien hair that was scarcely darker than 
her own ; and her breath came quickly and 
nervously, as she tried to think of some 
word or speech that might be consoling, 


and not too childish. As nothing occurred 
to her, she just remained standing there, 
her eyes turning from that beautiful bent 
head to the open window, through which 
she could see the sea rippling and shining 
under the clear, pale light of moon and stars. 

Presently her mother recovered, and 
looked up and drew the little patient figure 
into her arms. Then they sat there to- 
gether, both quite silent, for the woman’s 
thoughts were far away in the past, and 
the child’s could not follow them ; and, for 
all the love, and sympathy, and companion- 
ship that had made those two so much to 
one another, there was one secret unshared 
—one dark page unturned in the history 
that the woman’s lips had whispered from 
time to time in the child’s young ears. 

Soon she dismissed her to bed, and 
then drew her own chair up to the window, 
and sat there for a long, long time quite 
motionless, looking out at the quiet night 
and the quiet sea, asking herself—as she 
had so often asked in the black and awful 
time of sorrow—whether it would not be 
better to seek rest, peace, forgetfulness in 
that last sleep which we call death—in 
that endless and unbreakable peace which 
only looks back from the sealed lips and 
closed eyes of those for whom life is an 
ended tale. 





“Tf I had only had courage!” she told 
herself. ‘If I had done it then—when it 
seemed so easy—before ever this other life 
had claimed my care!” 

Following that sad train of sorrowful 
thought, she lost herself in mournful retro- |. 
spection. She saw the lights extinguished 
on the pier and in the houses ; she felt the 
dreamy peace of the quiet night steal | 
softly over her tired and aching sexzes. 
Her eyes closed; she leant back in her } 
chair. She and sleep had so long been 
strangers that she thankfully accepted even 
its passing presence, and yielded herself to 
its influence without a struggle. 

Suddenly she started and looked up. It 
seemed to her as if hours had passed ; but, 
in reality, only a few moments had lent her 
that brief unconsciousness. 

The room was in darkness, and she her- 
self sat in the shadow of the window 
curtains. It was only separated by folding- 
doors from the adjoining chamber, which 
was her bedroom. 

The noise that had roused and startled 
her into sudden alertness, was a noise of 
some one moving in that adjoining room. 
Breathless, she sat there and listened with 
strained ears. Every one in the house was 
in bed, she knew, for the child’s return 
had been the signal for a general shutting 
and bolting of doors. 

The noise had ceased; now there was 
only silence—a silence in which her heart- 
beats sounded with loud and painful dis- 
tinctness. It was broken at last by the 
sound of a match striking softly on its 
box. Then she saw a gleam of light 
through the crack of the folding-doors—a 
little bright, quivering thread that set her 
pulses leaping with sudden terror. 

Who was there? What intruder had 
found entrance at this hour? She had 
left her purse and watch on the dressing- 
table. Was this some robber—some mid- 
night thief who had effected an entrance ; 
and was she alone and helpless now at his 
mercy ? 

With nerves strung to highest tension, 
with that strange calmness and_bold- 
ness that sometimes mark the sense of 
danger braved in very desperation, she 
rose, and softly and noiselessly approached 
the doors. They were not so closely shut 
but that she could see through, and, in the 
gleam of a small lantern left on the table, 
she saw a tall figure, wrapped in a dark 
cloak, standing with back towards her, 
and with head bent down over something 
that it held in its hand. 
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Her heart seemed to stand still; but 
she did not move, or seek to raise any 
alarm. Presently, the figure turned, and 
she saw what it held—only a little square 
frame, with closed doors, which now a 
strong hand wrenched violently open. 

Silence—for a second’s space ; then, swift 
as thought, she flung back the doors and 
stood before the intruder, whose white face 
matched the pallor of her own as it lifted 
itself to answer the challenge of her words ! 


CHAPTER IIL 
FOR SAKE OF THE “LONG AGO.” 


THE pictured face in that frame was the 
face of the man who looked back at her, 
and he quietly laid it on the little table, 
before he answered her indignant question. 

“ You—and here!” she had said. ‘“‘ How 
dared you come ?” 

“JT had no right, I know,” he said, 
hoarsely, “and I have no excuse, Only 
something I heard to-night made me do it. 
For all these years, Barbara, we have been 
strangers—dead to one another. It was 
your wish, and your act. But you might 
have told me that I had a father’s rights 
to forego, as well as a husband’s. If—if I 
had known——” 

“Tt is too late to speak of that now,” 
she said, coldly. ‘ With your own hand 
you cut yourself adrift from me, I married 
you—a girl, young, innocent, trusting. 
You know if you deserved either the love 
or the trust; at least I have learnt how 
you rewarded them.” 

‘ For Heaven’s sake do not reproach me,” 
he said, brokenly. ‘ Do you think I have 
not suffered? Love, home, position, and 
fortune — all sacrificed in a moment’s 
drunken madness, Look here ”—he threw 
back the cloak, and stood there in the 
uniform of the regimental band—“ my 
livery—my badge of slavery,” he went on, 
bitterly. “I could scarce have fallen 
lower, could I? And yet when I came to 
my senses, to learn that you had left me— 
for ever, as your letter said—I cared little 
enough for any further humiliation.” 

“Then it was you to whom the child | 
spoke to-night!” she said. “But how 
does that explain your presence ? ” 

‘She was so like you,” he said, ‘And 
the name—your name Barbara And she 
told me of the picture that stood here, 
always locked in its frame. I wondered if 
it was mine—if—if you even cared for me 





enough still to remember. And she talked 
on so innocently of where you lived; and | 


when I stood there, looking over those low 
railings, and saw the steps, and the bal- 
cony, and the open window, the desperate 
thought came into my mind to satisfy my- 
self at any cost. I saw the room was 
empty; Icame in. There, on the table, 
stood the frame with the locked doors. 
You know the rest.” 

She was silent. Her face had grown 
very hard and stern ; all the grace, and the 
beauty, and the youth of it seemed to have 
died out in that first shock of terror and 
recognition. 

“*T thought you were dead, long ago,” 
she said, at last. 

‘You mean you wished it.” 

“Can you blame me if I did; wedded to 
a gambler, a drunkard, a man who had 
only sought my fortune, while another 
woman had his heart, and all that he 
called—love ?” 

“As there is a Heaven above us, Barbara, 
you wrong me. I told you the truth of 
that old, fatal tie; of the woman who held 
me bound and trapped, and whose memory 
I loathe as I loathe no other thing on 
earth, I did you a great wrong, I acknow- 
ledge that; but I did love you, Barbara, 
and it was your coldness and your dis- 
belief in me that drove me to that last 
desperate means of forgetfulness—drink.” 

“ All this,” she said, “is very useless. 
It is merely going over the old ground 
again. Voluntarily you cut yourself adrift 
from me. You forfeited all right to a 
husband’s name. You left me, heart- 
broken, alone, at the mercy of strangers. 
To such mercy I owe my child’s life, and 
my own.” 

“T thought,” he said, humbly, “ your 
own people would have taken you back.” 

“Did you think I would ask them? Did 
you know me 20 little ?” 

“T ought to have known you better; but 
I did not. And this child, Barbara, she is 
nine years old, she told me.” 

“Yes,” was the curt answer; ‘nine 
years old yesterday. She—she does not 
know. No; I could not burden her young 
life with so sad a history. She only 
thinks of her father as dead.” 

‘‘He had better remain so,” was the 
answer ; and the hopeless bitterness of the 
tone struck painfully on her heart. She 
looked at the worn and altered face, the 
pathetic eyes, the lines that suffering and 
endurance had drawn on brow and cheek. 
Strangely, sadly altered he was indeed ; 
but for all that he had told her, he was 
better worth loving now than when he had 
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been only the laughing, debonair young 
Laird of Ardersier, whose barren acres and 
burdened estates had long. been forfeited 
by his own folly. 

The huwiliation of his present position 
touched: her to a sudden sense of pity for 
him. Only a private—a player in. the 
band of a Scotch regiment—he who had 
once been so courted, and gay, and blessed 
by Fortune ! 

“Why did you do—that?” she said at 
last, as- her eyes .wandered over. his, uni- 
form. 

“It was my last act of folly,” he said. 
“T believe I was not in my right senses ; 
but there was no help for it, and I 
found my knowledge of music might be 
easily turned. to account. SolI sank the 
Laird of Ardersier into plain Angus Fraser, 
whom no one recognised, and now no one 
remembers,” 

‘It must have been a great change,” she 
said, with momentary compassion. 

That little touch of softness in her voice 
was harder for him to bear than all her 
previous coldness. He turned aside to hide 
the great tears that gathered slowly in his 
eyes. 

‘“*T am used to it now,” he said, huskily ; 
‘‘and—and there is one thing I should 
like you to know, Barbara, and that is, 
that from the hour I recovered my senses, 
and knew at. last what I had done, I made 
a vow to give up that fatal habit that had 
been my ruin. I have kept that vow for 
nine years. I mean to keep it all my life 
now. Qh, if you only knew what it cost 
sometimes—the longing to stifle thought, 
to lull memory, to forget—even for an 
hour—your face and its reproach !” 

“T am glad to hear this, for your own 
sake,” she said, very quietly. “ But I see 
no use in prolonging an interview that is 
only painful to both of us. Having satisfied 
yourself as to the existence of that picture, 
don’t you think it would be as well to 
return to your—duties ?” 

He started; his eyes darkened with 
sudden anger. 

“T had forgotten,” he said, bitterly; “ it 
is only a woman who never lets sentiment 
interfere with duty. Well, good-bye, 
Barbara ; time has not softened you, I see ; 
but you might say one kind word to the 
poor devil who has only learnt too late 
what he has lost—wife, child, home. You 
must allow it is hard.” 

“Not so hard as you made my life; not 
so hard as to learn one had been mocked 
and deceived,” she cried, passionately. 





“ There was a time, Angus, when I was so 
desperate, and so wretched, that I could 
have killed myself, or you. If it had not. 
been for the. child——” 

“ You will not say ‘our child,’ Barbara,” 
he pleaded, 

“No!” she cried, dashing the tears 
from. her eyes, and facing him. with, the 
old hard, desperate. look, “No, I will 
not. What right have you,to her love, 
even to her knowledge ?” 

‘‘ Then,” he said, gravely, and yet with 
a certain proud dignity that she could not 
but recognise, “there is but one thing 
more to say. Our lives lie far apart, 
severed for ever. Why do you not claim 
the freedom the law can give you? It is 
so easy to do. Four years’ desertion by 
Scotch law, and your. refusal to return, 
that is all that is necessary.” 

She turned very white. A. crowd of 
memories were rushing back; the tumult 
of feelings, long opposed and kept back 
by sheer force of resolution, surged wildly 
now through heart and brain. She had 
loved him so dearly—so dearly. Were even 
her wrongs and her sorrows sufficient to 
drown the memory of that love, or harden 
her to its appeal for pity ? 

“T—I could not do that,” she said, 
brokenly. “After all, you are my 
husband.” 

‘“‘ Barbara!” he cried, breathlessly. ‘‘ Oh, 
my wife—my love—my sweetheart of long 

(1) ! ”» 

He threw himself on his knees, and 
buried his face in the folds of her soft, 
white gown, his strong frame shaken with 
sobs. 

“Oh hush, Angus, hush,” she cried, 
striving for self-command, and terrified at 
this sudden tempest of emotion, ‘ You 
will wake the child,” she added, suddenly, 
as she turned and looked at the alcove 
where stood a little white-curtained bed. 
He raised his head then and followed her 
glance, The curtains were drawn slowly 
aside, and a little hand pushed away a 
cloud of tumbled curls from two sleepy, 
wondering eyes, that gravely regarded them 
both, 

“ Well,” she said, “ this is—funny. Have 
you come to call on us?” 

He rose to his feet in confusion. Barbara 
flushed to the roots of her bright hair, but 
seemed incapable of speech. 

The child leant forward and looked at 
them thoughtfully. 

“Were you the man in the frame 
there?” she asked. ‘I told mother all 
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about you when I came home. Bat you 
seem to know each other ?” 

Still silence. Angus Fraser could not 
speak, and Barbara would not. 

The child rose suddenly, and slipped 
out of the little bed, and crossed the floor 
to where they stood, and then gravely 
rega.ded them from beneath the tangle 
of curls that clustered about her pretty 
brows. 

Then, suddenly, she turned towards the 
photograph frame. 

“Why, it is broken,” she said, and 
stretched out her arm and took it down 
from its place. Then she looked at the 
face no longer hidden by those jealously- 
locked doors, and from it to that other 
face—pale and tear-stained now, and yet 
with a strange light of happiness in the 
dark eyes that watched her so attentively. 
“Tt is you,” she said, triumphantly, “I 
was quite right. Then you did know 
each other—once.” 

“Yes,” said her mother. 
quite right, Barbara.” 

The child laid the frame back on the 
table and glanced, in her quaint, direct 
way, at the tall, soldierly figure. 

“T should like,” she said, ‘to know 
who you are—really.” 

He glanced at that downcast woman’s 
face, where the tears were trembling on 
the lowered lashes, 

“Will you tell her, Barbara,” he said, 
very gently, “or shall 1?” 

“You,” she murmured, her voice low 
and uncertain; but all the hardness and 
coldness gone from it now. 

He laid his hand on the little golden 
head—he was trembling greatly. 

‘**T am a—a friend of your mother’s,” he 
said, “who loved her very dearly; but 
I was very foolish, and wicked too, in 
those days of long ago——” 

‘* Ah,” said the child, below her breath, 
“it is another story of the ‘long ago.’” 

* And I offended her, and hurt her very 
cruelly,” he resumed. “And so, having 
forfeited all rights to be any longer her 
friend, I went away, and lived my own 
life, as—as she has lived hers, The years 
passed ; we were dead in name to one 
another. Of her life, her fortunes, her 
weifare, I knew nothing. Oh, child,” he 
added, brokenly, ‘may you never know 
that death in life of an unbroken silence 
between two who once have loved! The 
grave is not so cruel, or so hopeless. 
Well, the months and the years went on, 
and—and, one night, that man who was 
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your mother’s friend heard a voice that 
spoke of her, and saw a face that had her 
look, and once more knew that life had 
brought them near each other. But the 
past had borne bitter fruit, little Barbara ; 
and he saw the shadows of his old sins 
rise and face him like phantoms of dead 
hopes, and forfeited joys. So, that is all 
the story. Perhaps some day some kinder 
thought may linger in her memory of one 
who loved her, even when he sinned most 
deeply. She finds it hard to believe that, 
little Barbara ; for women so often judge 
of men as they would judge themselves, 
and, therefore, they cannot excuse because 
they cannot understand. Life has many 
hard lessons to teach—perhaps that is the 
hardest of all.” 

“And are you sorry you hurt her and 
offended her?” asked the child. 

“So sorry,” he said, brokenly, “that if 
I could lay down my life to win her for- 
giveness or—or make her happy once 
again, I would do it, gladly—to-night.” 

The child came close to her mother’s 
side and took her hand. 

“Mother,” she whispered, “he is so 
sorry, and he looks so sad, and you have 
so often said you have not one true friend 
who loves you—could you not forgive him 
because of that ‘long ago’ ?” 

The woman’s face was uplifted then— 
the great tears falling unchecked from her 
dimmed eyes. 

“‘ Angus,” she said, “your child pleads 
for you. I—I am not, perhaps, so. hard 
or so unforgiving as you think. Let the 
past be forgotten, and its errors and its 
pain buried in the years that have held 
them.” 

She held out her hand, and he fell on 
his knees and pressed his trembling lips 
upon it. 

Pale and awestruck, the child drew near. 
Her mother placed her arm around her, 
and both gazed with tender and compas- 
sionate eyes at the figure of the kneeling 
man, 

“He is your father, Barbara; kiss him 
and call him that,” she whispered. 

The child bent forward and put her 
pretty lips against the bronzed and care- 
worn brow. 

“ Father,” she said, wonderingly. 

He looked up, his eyes radiant now, his 
whole frame trembling with agitation. 

“She may call me—that?” he said, 
breathlessly. ‘Then, Barbara, will you 
not say what I asked you, a little while 
ago? She has reconciled us—she may 
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yet unite us. Heaven bless her — our 
child !” 

** Yes, 
child !” 


Angus, my husband — our 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ir was the hour of sunset at Rome—the 
sunset of a January dayin Italy. The sun 
gleamed palely on the Volscian Hills, and 
the snowy pall on the Leonessa, and the 
Sabine Mountains stood out against the 
clear sky with its red, flame-like trans- 
parency distinctly. Below the land looked 
dusky and brown of hue by contrast, and a 
dark grey mist shrouded far-away objects. 
But behind the great domes of cruel 
Nero’s time, the god of light was going 
down grandly in a gorgeous mantle of 
violet and gold shot with flame-colour that 
might have been a sunset of summer to 
look at, only the wind proclaimed that it 
was winter. That fierce, bitter, biting 
wind, which swept along from the narrow 
passes of the Apennines and the Abruzzi, 
and lashed the dusky yellow Tiber into 
waves, was too chill a reality to be asso- 
ciated with the genial, glowing warmth of 
the sweet summer-time. It was cold and 
nipping, and made a great difference from 
the usual lovely Roman weather. A young 
man about to enter the city by its northern 
gate, the Porto del Popolo, that lies be- 
tween the Tiber and the Pincian Hill, 
shivered a little as he stood for a moment 
by the gardens of the Villa Borghese to 
contemplate their beauties. 

‘*Bah! how cold it is!” he muttered, in 
a disgusted fashion, as he passed through 
the gate and glanced up at the dome of 
Saint Peter’s, at the wide-spreading piazza 
which he gazed on for the first time, and 
which yet seemed familiar to him, strangely 
familiar. 

He entered Rome on foot by choice. 
He had decided that to arrive at the City 
of the Seven Hills in a train would be 
commonplace, and do away with the 
romance of looking on the old historic city 
for the first time under the most favour- 
able circumstances. He had no wish to 
rush like a whirlwind into the station, 
which has little or nothing to distinguish 
it from any other station. No, he had sent 
his things on first, and trudged across the 





desolate Campagna with nothing to break 
the sweep of the wide-spreading plain save 
the Latin tombs, giving himself the pleasure 
of saying ‘ Ecco Roma,” when he arrived 
at that part of the road from which the 
Eternal City can be first descried. 

He had given himself that pleasure ; but 
he was very weary after the long tramp 
across the Campagna, and enquiring for the 
Via del Babuino in tolerable Italian, he 
immediately turned into it, threading his 
way to the Piazza di Spagna, the centre of 
the English quarter, where he soon found 
the hotel to which his belongings had been 
sent, and sat down to a good dinner. 

The same sun that lit the old-world 
glories of “Roma” for him, was shedding 
its declining rays through the windows of 
an old palace near the Forum Trajani. 

It was a grim old place, with a dusky 
doorway, and scores of steep, worn steps, 
that led up to an awful height. 

In a huge, bare-looking room near the 
top, a girl was standing, her auburn-tressed 
head pressed against the window, as she 
tried to catch the last fading rays of day- 
light to finish the piece of work at which 
her slender fingers were busy. There was 
a vast, yawning fireplace in the apartment, 
with a beautifully-carved mantelpiece—no 
doubt the work of some bygone Italian 
sculptor of fame and renown—but in the 
wide grate there was no fire. 
once-polished boards was no carpet; the 
windows were not draped by curtains—in- 
deed, the room boasted nothing beside a 
few pieces of furniture which were absolute 
necessities. Nothing ornamental, save the 
slender girl who leant against the window- 
frame embroidering, her black dress, thread- 
bare though it was, falling about the figure 
in graceful and unstudied folds. 

Her face was very beautiful, despite its 
startling pallor; the features delicate and 
regular, the lips red and curving, while 
the heavy-lidded, black-fringed eyes were 
of a most lovely blue hue, clear as the 
skies above her, to which she raised them 
with a little sigh—not impatient, only re- 
signed, as the shadows grew apace, and the 
day was merged into night. 

"Not done yet,” she murmured, with a 
shiver, putting down the delicate satin 
carefully, and chafing her icy fingers. 
* What shall Ido? But one scudo left ; 
and half this owed to Marco, who must be 
paid to-night, or we shall have no bread for 
the morrow. Great Heaven! what will be- 
come of us?” and letting her head fall on 
her hands, she leant there, in the window 
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which commands a view hardly to be sur- 
passed—heedless of the rushing Tiber; the 
great dome of Saint Peter’s, just gilded by 
the last rays of the setting sun ; the lights 
which were beginning to gleam gaily in 
| the irregular casements of the Corso— 
indifferent to everything save the one 
miserable fact that only two shillings lay 
between her and starvation. 

Long she leant there, the tears forcing 
their way through her interlaced fingers, 
scarcely feeling the outward cold in that 
inward chill of despair, when she was sud- 
denly startled from her abandonment of 
grief by the door opening, and a soft, 
musical voice exclaiming : 

“Véronique! My dearest, are you 
here ?” 

“Yes, dear mother,” she replied, at 
once steadying her voice by an effort ; and 
| furtively brushing away the tears, she 
went forward to be clasped in her mother’s 
embrace, 

“How cold you are, love!” exclaimed 
the Comtesse de Lemprié, taking both the 
girl’s cold hands in hers, and chafing them 
lovingly. ‘What misfortune that we 
cannot afford two fires, that you must be 
] perished with the cold up here. But come, 
now, the Comte is awake, Come and 
warm yourself, and then we must think of 
preparing supper for Jules.” 

“Yes,” replied Véronique. 
} mother,” hesitatingly. 

“ My dearest, what would you say?” 

“We have nothing for supper; abso- 
lutely nothing !” 

“Véronique!” exclaimed 
} woman in frightened tones. 
| “It is a fact. Remember the Comte 

had friends to sup with him last night, and 
there was his déjeuner this morning. No- 
] thing remains.” 

“Then we must get something, child. 
Jules must have his supper. What money 
have you?” 

‘One scudo, and half of that Marco must 
have to-night, or we shall lack rolls at our 
breakfast to-morrow.” 

“Ts that all? It will not go far.” 

“No,” returned Véronique, her voice 
and manner hardening, as it always did 
when her stepfather’s requirements were 
under discussion. 

“Ts your embroidery done ?” 

“No; it will take at least six hours 
longer.” 

“Then you must work at it no more to- 
night,” remarked her mother, with some 
slight hesitation in her tone and manner, as 
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she led the way down an ill-lighted corridor, 
and pushing aside a heavy curtain, once 
of gorgeous brocade, now faded and 
dingy with time and dust, entered a 
chamber somewhat smaller than the one 
Véronique had occupied, and decidedly 
more comfortable, though luxuries and 
elegancies were conspicuous by their absence. 
Still a bright fire burned in the grate, and 
threw rosy shadows on the marble female 
figures carved on the mantelpiece, on the 
table covered with tapestry, played hide- 
and-seek in the far corners, and lit up 
distinctly the face of a man lying back in 
an arm-chair drawn close to the cheering 
blaze, 

He was a man of forty or forty-five, 
eminently handsome, despite the some- 
what sensual expression of the whole face, 
which was French in type from the broad 
forehead to the little black imperial that 
clothed his chin. He was very dark, with 
black hair, an olive skin, and large, heavy- 
lidded brown eyes; and he looked the 
picture of indolent comfort and selfish 
laziness as he lounged at his ease in the 
only comfortable chair in the room. And 
Jazy and indolent and selfish was Jules 
Victor Rénan, Comte de Lemprié. 

Twenty years before he had been 
counted one of the handsomest and fastest 
and most reckless men in Paris; and 
grandly he kept up his reputation. He 
spent his own fortune, a handsome one, 
and then his poor, fond, weak mother’s; 
and when that was gone he lived by his 
wits, which were sharp, wrote smart articles 
for certain papers, for which he was well 
paid, and could generally get an invitation 
to dinner amongst the less particular ones 
of society by reason of his handsome face, 
fascinating manner, and old name, though 
of course he dropped out of the circle of 
the “haute noblesse,” owing to certain 
scandals, for it was said he was wonderfully 
clever at manipulating the bits of paste- 
board. At any rate, after ten years of a 
precarious and chequered career, he began, 
by the advice of a friend, to look about for 
a rich wife. Matrimony he was by no 
means enamoured of, still any kind of work 
he liked less ; and men were getting shy of 
playing cards with him, so it appeared to 
be the only alternative. At first he flew 
his kite high, and tried young damsels 
whose fortunes ran into several figures, 
But he was check-mated at every attempt, 
and obliged to try older fair ones with less 
filthy lucre. However, in Paris he was 
too well known; and thinking he might 
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do better in the provinces, he wrote several 
articles, obtained some money, and went 
off to Boulogne, where he figured at the 
casino and other places as a man of fashion 
and fortune. 

French folk, however, were shy of him, 
and it being August, and the place being 
crowded with “ les bétes Anglaises,” it was 
amongst the Britons he looked for his 
victim. 

Unfortunately for herself, there was a 
Mrs. Delamere staying at the same hotel 
which the Comte patronised, which was 
one of the second or third class. She was 
a widow, with one child, a little girl of ten, 
and had lost her husband some five years 
before. She was very pretty, very lady- 
like, and last, but by no means least in the 
Frenchman’s eyes, she was the possessor 
of some ten or twelve thousand pounds, 
which, being well invested, brought her an 
income of five hundred a year. This money 
was absolutely her own. It was not en- 


tailed in any way. She could do what 
she pleased with it. 

Her first husband had been a country 
gentleman, bluff, good-natured, trusting, 
considerably her senior, and, when he died, 
he left her every penny he could, every 


farthing that was not entailed in the male 
line, and, loving her so well, he never for 
an instant doubted her; so left it abso- 
lutely to her, making no provision for his 
little daughter. 

Anna Delamere had not loved her hus- 
band. She respected and liked him—that 
was all; and, having bad no romance in 
her life, she was all the more ready to 
listen to the Comte’s flowery speeches, 
and to weave rosy dreams of a union with 
one about her own age; of a marriage 
where she loved and was beloved. 

Jules Victor's wooing was ardent and 
rapid, He swept away all obstacles by 
his impetuosity, and, in Jess than a month, 
Anna Delamere became Comtesse de Lem- 
prié, and, to be certain that his victim should 
not escape him, the wily Frenchman, after 
the wedding at Boulogne, took his bride a 
little trip across the Channel, and got the 
knot tied again on English soil. 

Then, for a few months, he played the 
part of an adoring husband to the fond, 
weak woman who absolutely worshipped 
him, and managed to get some of his mos’ 
pressing debts settled by the poor, deluded 
victim. When that was accomplished, and, 
bya wily stratagem, he had got her toexecute 
a deed, giving him absolute power to dis- 
pose of her fortune as he chose, he began to 





let the mask slip, and, by degrees, revealed 
himself as a scamp and a spendthrift—a 
lazy, idle, good-for-nothing fellow, with an 
inordinate passion for gambling, and a 
strong flavour of the blackleg about him. 

Anna was too much in love to be easily 
awakened to her husband’s manifold short- 
comings, and she resolutely shut her eyes 
to all she could, which was the wisest 
thing to do, seeing thatshe had forged fetters 
for herself which would last while life did, 
and smoothed over anything she could not 
avoid; so, on the whole, they got on 
better than might have been expected ; 
and the Comte, in his selfish fashion, was 
fond of his still pretty wife. But the crash 
of the household gods was inevitable in 
such a union, and it came the day—some 
six years after their ill-starred marriage— 
when he coolly told her that every penny 
of her money was squandered, save a paltry 
two hundred pounds. 

When the full extent of the loss, and 
what it entailed, became plain to the 
Comtesse, she turned on her handsome 
husband and reproached him bitterly, so 
bitterly, that his usual sang froid gave 
way, and he stormed at her like the bully 
he was, swearing and using such terrible 
language that the unhappy woman fainted, 
and was found in an unconscious state 
some hotr or so later, by Véronique, 
who was then just sixteen, and budding 
into a lovely woman. She was rather 
bewildered by the affair, and when her 
mother was sufficiently recovered, insisted 
on an explanation, which was reluctantly 
given, with many heartrending sobs and 
self-reproaches. 

Véronique readily forgave her mother. 
At sixteen, it is easy to forgive the loss of 
money, the value of it is not known; and 
she bravely set herself to work to keep 
starvation from their door. She had con- 
siderable skill in sketching, besides being 
very clever in embroidering flowers in life- 
like hues and tints; and, after a while, 
the Comte suggested going to Rome, where 
she could study from the originals of the 
old masters, and have a chance of getting 
on, for Rome is kind to young artists. So 
thither they went, and took some big rooms 
in a huge old palazzo, and struggled on as 
best they could. 

Often face to face with actual want— 
that is to say the two women were—Jules 
Victor always managed to be comfortable 
and at his ease, though he did not con- 
tribute much to the general purse. Some- 
times he wrote an article for a Parisian 
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paper, and sometimes he played cards, 
when there was any wealthy pigeon to be 
plucked. More often he lounged at his 
ease on a sofa, declaring that privations, 
to which he was exposed, were ruining his 
constitution. 


CHAPTER IL, 


THE Comte de Lemprié looked up as 
his wife and stepdaughter entered the 
room, and a slight frown darkened his 
brow as he encountered Véronique’s fear- 
less glance. In truth, he was a little afraid 
of her. He had robbed the girl, and he 
knew it, and he was aware that she knew 
it, too; and he was sometimes abashed 
before the glance of her clear, truthful 
eyes, that seemed to look him through and 
through, and see all his petty, miserable 
failings and shortcomings. 

“Well, my love,” he began, with airy 
insolence, “is it dinner-time ?” 

“Tt is early yet,” returned the Comtesse, 
nervously, 


“Ah, true. It gets dark early these 


winter days. Still, it seems long since my 
déjeuner.” 
“Exactly four hours and a half,” said 


his stepdaughter, in her clear, even tones. 
“T brought you your breakfast at half-past 
twelve—it is now exactly five.” 

“No doubt you are right, ma chére; 
and I hope you will bring me a charming 
little dinner soon,” he told her, coolly. 

‘That I shall not be able to do, as we 
have nothing in the house.” 

‘Then let me suggest that you go and 
get something, my angel,” he suggested, 
with the utmost audacity. 

“T will do so,” she told him, coldly, “ if 
you will give me some money. The people 
will no longer give credit.” 

“Sacré bleu!” he cried, stormily. “I 
have not a sou.” 

“Neither has your wife,” she told him, 
pointedly, restraining her anger and dis- 
gust with an effort. 

“JT must have some dinner,” he said, 
sullenly. 

“Have you finished that article for the 
‘Courier’?” she enquired, as she shook up 
the pillows of the sofa on which her 
mother had thrown herself with tightly- 
clasped hands. 

© No,” 

“Then I see nothing for it but to go 
without a meal to-night.” 

“We must sell something—or borrow,” 
he growled, darting a keen look at her, for 





he knew one who for love of her fair face 
would have lent him anything. 

“There is no necessity for doing the 
latter. I will try to sell this,” touching an 
exquisite little bronze which he had picked 
up a month or two before for a mere 
song. 

*T like that,” he objected. 

“You like a dinner better?” she re- 
marked, interrogatively, fixing her blue 
eyes on him, under whose steady gaze he 
moved uneasily. 

“Diable! Take it, then. Only you 
might sell some of your sketches, and 
leave me my treasure.” 

‘My sketches take time to sell. This 
will find a ready purchaser. However, I 
will take some of my sketches, too, and 
leave them with Mimo.” 

‘You are not going alone, my darling?” 
expostulated the Comtesse, anxiously, as 
she moved towards the door. 

“No, mother ; Chiretta shall come with 
me.” 

And a little later she was hurrying 
through the chill air, the old contadina 
trying to keep up with her, as her fleet 
feet took her to a shop in the Condotti, 
belonging to an ancient Italian Jew, once 
of the Ghetto, whose collection of “ curios” 
was one of the best in Rome, and who was 
much patronised by the great folk who 
pass through the Eternal City, or stay 
there but a short time. 

If any one wanted a real Cremona, 
they went to Mimo Cecco’s; or a bit of 
Saxe; or a piece of Gobelin tapestry ; or a 
Ferrara ; or a Cinque Cento buckle; or a 
Louis Quatorze clock; or a Watteau fan ; 
or a pastel by La Tour; or any quaint 
treasure they fancied. And, moreover, 
when buying that, they often stumbled, 
quite by accident, on a picture or sketch 
by some young, unknown artist—a little 
gem, notwithstanding that the owner of 
the hand that traced it was not known to 
fame, and had no pictures hanging on the 
line at the Academy or Salon. Mimo 
loved his treasures, and was a good man 
of business. Nevertheless, he had a kindly 
heart, and he knew Véronique Delamere 
well, and had been one of her most liberal 
patrens, taking nearly all the pretty 
sketches she brought him, and giving a 
moderately fair price for them. Perhaps 
if she had not possessed a pair of beautiful 
blue eyes, and the loveliest lips and smile 
in the world, he might not have been so 
kind and liberal. It is just possible he 
might not. However, he turned to her 
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that chill January night with a cordial 
light in his dark, keen eyes, as she entered 
his shop hurriedly—so hurriedly, in fact, 
that she was in the middle of it before she 
saw Mimo Cecco was not alone. 

Standing by a carved-oak table, ex- 
amining some rapiers, was a tall, dark 
man, with that erect bearing, and natty, 
well-set-up appearance which the British 
officer almost invariably presents, and which 
is a sort of hall-mark that distinguishes 
him, no matter in what part of the globe 
he may be wandering. 

It was the young man who had entered 
the city by the Porto del Popolo some 
hours earlier. 

He looked at Véronique as she came in ; 
in fact, bestowed on her rather a long 
glance ; his eyes, having once rested on 
the pale beauty of her face, seeming reluc- 
tant to leave it. Then, with an effort, he 
looked away, and began again a minute ex- 
amination of a Toledo blade, flexible as 
whalebone. 

“You desire speech with me, signorina?” 
_ the Jew, advancing to the hesitating 
ir 
< Not if you are engaged,” she replied 
in his own musical tongue. 

“T can attend to you,” he told her en- 
couragingly, for he saw she was embar- 
rassed at finding a stranger with him. 
‘“Have you brought me some more 
sketches ?” 

“Yes ; and this,” holding the bronze out 
to him, 

“ Beautifully executed,” was his com- 
ment. ‘No doubt, I shall soon find a 
purchaser for it.” 

*Soon,” she echoed, a ring of dismay in 
her clear tones; “could you not buy it 
yourself? I want money terribly.” 

“T have been buying nearly all day,” he 
objected. ‘I have hardly a cento left. It 
will not be here long, Signorina—a day or 
two at most.” 

“Will you take one—sketch?” she 
asked reluctantly, fear of what would befall 
her mother, if she went back empty- 
handed, urging her on to press Mimo into 
buying even though a stranger was present, 
who took covert glances at her as he toyed 
with the sword. 

“May I be allowed to look at the 
sketches +” asked the young man, in his 
rather halting Italian, for he knew enough 
of the Roman language to follow the con- 
versation ; and he guessed this beautiful 
girl, with her Cenci-like face, was in deep 
distress. 





Mimo put them before him without a 
word, 

There was a sunset on the Tiber; a 
view of the Campagna by moonlight; a 
sketch of the sands at Ostia; and two or 
three others all clever and spirited. 

“Capital!” he said, as he looked at 
them, in his own tongue. 

“Ah! you are English,” exclaimed 
Véronique, involuntarily also speaking 
English. 

“ And you, too?” he enquired, turning 
and looking at her again, a long, keen 
look, 

“Yes, I am English,” she agreed, blush- 
ing, and feeling that she ought not to have 
spoken, 

“It is quite pleasant to hear my own 
language,” he remarked, with a smile that 
lit up his dark face wonderfully. ‘I have 
been abroad two months, and have grown 
tired of listening to conversations I only 
half understand.” 

“Tt is long since I was in England,” she 
sighed sorrowfully. ‘I am used to foreign 
tongues.” 

“*T suppose one becomes used to any- 
thing after a time,” he told her, as he held 
the moonlight scene at arm’s length to get 
a better view of its beauties, 

“I suppose so,” she agreed, a little 
wearily ; and the weariness in her voice, 
and the drooping attitude of her slender 
figure, reminded him that she was in want 
of money, perhaps actually in want of 
food. 

“T should like to be the possessor of 
these,” he said, hurriedly ; and then, as he 
saw a scarlet flush leap to her pale face, 
and understood the cause of it, he said a 
few words in a low tone to Mimo. 

“Since the signor wishes for your 
pictures to-night, I will buy them,” said 
the old man ; and naming a price somewhat 
higher than that he usually gave, he went 
over to an old bureau, and after consider- 
able fumbling, brought out half-a-dozen 
scudi. “The bronze I will dispose of at 
the earliest opportunity,” he added, as he 
gave her the money. 

‘Thank you,” she said, and she looked 
her gratitude at the tall stranger, who 
stood bareheaded as she passed out of the 
shop. 

With a sigh of relief, she took the basket 
from Chiretta’s hand, and made several 
purchases on a small scale, including a 
bottle of ‘ Chianti,” without which her 
amiable step-parent would have considered 
his meal incomplete, then hastened home— 
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if the great, bare rooms in the old Trajani 
Palazzo could be called home—as fast as 
she could, lest her dearly-loved mother 
should suffer from the Comte’s rage and 
hunger. 

He was sitting in sullen silence by the 
fire when she entered, but after discussing 
his dinner, and the better part of the 
bottle of Chianti, he became loquacious. 

“If you weren’t a fool, Véronique,” he 
observed, roughly, “‘and a great deal too 
particular, we might all be living in luxury, 
and ease, and happiness.” 

“The ease and happiness might be 
yours,” she replied, with a chilly smile, 
looking up from her embroidery, which she 
had resumed in the warm room, Jules 
Victor not being inclined to sleep, as he 
had indulged in a long siesta that after- 
noon, ‘‘the misery and wretchedness mine, 
as I should be your friend’s wife, and have 
to live with him.” 

“ Absurd!” cried the Comte, angrily. 
‘The Prince is enormously rich. His 
palazzo is one of the most beautiful in 
Rome, his horses and carriages the best 
appointed, his diamonds superb, There 
is nothing you might not have as his wife ; 
and then to be a Princess! Not many 
women would be indifferent to that, or re- 
luctant to hold such a high position.” 

“T am not like most women,” she re- 
plied, tranquilly, sorting her gay silks in 
search of a particular colour, 

“No. You are farouche, silly, simple. 
You throw away the goods the gods pro- 
vide. In my country such conduct would 
not be permitted. A well-brought-up 
demoiselle would marry as desired by her 
parents,” 

“ You see, we are not in your country,” 
she told him, coolly; “and I am not a 
French woman, and Prince Montevallo is 
not to my liking. I do not think he is a 

ood man, or a nice man.” 

“ What do you know about a man being 
good or bad?” demanded the Comte, 
brusquely. ‘On what grounds do you 
set yourself up as his judge ?” 

“On the grounds of instinct, Some 
people, when they approach one, make 
one shudder. The Prince has that effect 
on me. I distrust him. I feel instinctively 
that he is hard, and cruel, and mean. He 
is not, in any one respect, to my liking.” 

This was hardly surprising, seeing that 
he was old enough to be her grandfather, 
and was in his eighty-first year; and the 
girl’s instinct was not far wrong, for Guido, 
Prince Montevallo, had never done a good 





action in his life, and had lived simply to 
please himself. Moreover, he was the mere 
wreck and remnant of a man, and as yellow 
as his own gold. His ‘‘ Principessa,” yellow- 
faced and worldly like himself, he had 
buried a score of years agone; and now, 
with one foot in the grave, and the other 
tottering on the brink, he wished to unite 
himself to his friend’s fair young step- 
daughter, who very naturally regarded 
him with horror, and shrank shuddering 
from the mere thought of an alliance with 
him, an alliance which Jules Victor ardently 
desired, for he knew some of the Prince’s 
wealth would flow into his purse; and 
besides, his name, ancient and patrician, 
would help to patch up the Comte’s 
damaged reputation, set him merrily 
swimming down the stream again with all 
the other pots and pans that sail down the 
river of life, and keep themselves afloat 
somehow or other, Heaven only knows 
how! 


CHAPTER IIL 


“My countrywoman is clever,” observed 
Humfrey Bennett, as Véronique passed 
out of Mimo’s treasure-filled shop, and his 
eyes came back to the moonlight Tiber 
sketch. 

“She is more than clever; she has talent, 
absolute talent. There is no knowing to 
what height she might rise if her gifts 
were properly cultivated; but she has 
little chance of doing well, or studying 
under good masters,” 

“How is that? Is she an orphan?” 
enquired the soldier, interestedly, 

‘‘Worse. Her mother is married to a 
Frenchman—a rascal,” continued old Mimo, 
indignantly; for the Comte de Lemprié 
had been too ceiebrated in his day not to 
be known, and still indulged in certain 
things that brought him into notoriety. 
“ He does nothing, only lives on that poor 
child, who works day and night for the 
mother’s sake, He is a ‘ladrone,’ an ‘in- 
commodo,’” and bit by bit he told all he 
knew to the young man, who listened at- 
tentively ; and when he went away took 
his sketches with him, though he left the 
swords behind, saying he would come for 
them another day; and when he reached 
his rooms in the Piazza di Spagna, he 
spread out the little pictures, and sitting 
down before them, feasted his eyes on their 
fresh and vivid tints, only every now and 
then between him and the panels would 
come a fair, pale face, with a frame of rich- 
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hued auburn hair, and a pair of lovely, 
beseeching blue eyes. 

Humfrey Bennett was a captain in 
Her Majesty’s service, of independent 
means, A wound received some year 
or two before, in the chest, in a skir- 
mish with one of the hill-tribes in India, 
had affected one of his lungs; and the 
doctors advised Italy for the winter. So, 
obtaining six months’ leave of absence, he 
had travelled slowly south, spending a 
month in doing so, and came to Rome to 
stay for at least six weeks, or longer if he 
chose. He little knew, when he entered 
the Porto del Popolo, that he was going to 
his fate; that a love strong, true, unselfish 
as ever man felt would chain him a willing 
prisoner in the City of the Seven Hills, 
alter the whole course and tenor of his 
life. But Destiny, though she led his 
wandering footsteps to Rome, mercifully 
blinded him to the future and what it held 
for him. 

As the winter days wore on, and merged 
soon into that lovely early spring with 
which Rome is generally blessed, Humfrey 
Bennett thought of the beautiful English 
girl, and a strange longing to see her once 
more filled his breast. He looked eagerly 
at every girlish face that passed him in the 
narrow, hilly old streets; but he ‘did not 
meet the glance of Véronique’s blue eyes. 
He made friends with some Romans of 
high rank, for he had letters of introduc- 
tion from some “Right Honourable” 
cousins in England, and made cautious 
enquiries about the Comte de Lemprié and 
his family, and he gathered that the 
society of Jules Victor Rénan was not 
sought by many of the Roman nobles, 
though here and there a wild young fellow 
would own to knowing and liking him. 

However, at last, Humfrey made the 
acquaintance of a young artist, one Paolo 
Vico, who knew the Lempriés well, and, 
through him, he obtained an introduction 
to Véronique and her mother. He was 
spared the infliction of knowing the 
Comte, as that amiable individual was 
busy teaching a rich, innocent, and youth- 
fal compatriot how to play écarté, poker, 
and other intellectual games. 

The Comtesse welcomed Humfrey 
warmly, It was delightful to her to have 
familiar speech with one of her own 
countrymen, to converse in English, to see 
before her an honest, handsome, English 
face, instead of the swart Roman visage, or 
the sallow French countenance to which 
she had been so long accustomed ; and 





Bennett soon found himself free to go or 
come as he pleased, and availed himself 
amply of his opportunities to spend part of 
his time in the old Palazzo, and as much as 
he possibly could of it anywhere with 
Véronique Delamere, 

The weeks that followed his introduction 
to her were the sweetest of all his life. As 
the bright spring days waxed and waned, 
he lost his heart utterly and entirely— 
learnt to love Véronique with passionate 
devotion ; and to the girl whose life had 
been so sad and weary, who had so little 
pleasure, came a brightness and joy of 
which she had never dreamed, and which 
was all the more sweet because unexpected 
and unhoped for. 

As the spring-tide grew, and the fields 
became gay with colour, and a dewy 
greenness clothed the mountain sides, 
and the short grass of the houseless Cam- 
pagna decame jewelled with large white, 
gold-centred daisies, and the violets and 
hyacinths shed their perfume on the soft 
air, Love came, holding out his hands to 
both, and filled their hearts with his sweet 
music, The earth and sky seemed to grow 
lovelier, in their deep delight ; and though 
Humfrey had not spoken of his passion, 
there was a subtle understanding between 
them, that arose from the language of 
eloquent eyes, and tender, clinging hands, 
that were loth to unclasp and fall apart. 

Humfrey was perfectly happy — nay, 
more, radiantly triumphant in the thought 
that Véronique loved him, He had no one 
to please but himself—no one to consult. 
His only relations were some distant 
cousins, high and mighty, wrapped up in 
an impervious mantle of grandeur and 
dignity, who troubled themselves little 
about him or his actions. 

With the girl it was different. ‘Though 
she guessed he loved her, and gave herself 
up sometimes to the delight of being be- 
loved, a feeling which made her past life 
seem poor, barren, starved, yet now and 
then across her joy would fall a sudden 
chill, a vague sense of desolation and irre- 
parable loss to come; and she would 
shudder to merely contemplate existence 
without him. 

The inevitable declaration came in the 
cool, sweet summer-time of the Roman 
April, when the heliotrope was blossoming 
alongside masses of roses, and the finches 
were singing overhead in that blue ether 
that surmounts all things Italian, and the 
butterflies winged hither and thither like 
gay blossoms afloat on the breeze, and the 
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spring sunlight shone lovely on the pale- 
green of the orange and lemon-trees, and 
the statues that gleamed whitely amid the 
young foliage. 

They were wandering through the woods 
of the Pamphili Doria, where their feet 
sank deep in the sweet carpet of violets, 
and the ilex and oleander bushes grew 
thickly. 

“You must be tired,” he said, after a 
while, ‘Sit here,” indicating a flowery 
knoll, and throwing himself at her feet, he 
took both her hands in his. 

‘** Véronique,” he murmured, tenderly, 
and the grey eyes sought the blue, 
“‘ Véronique, you know I love you.” 

For all answer she sighed softly, and 
drooped her head till her cheek rested on 
his brow. 

“My dearest! Am I to be happy, 
then ?” he asked, as his arms enclosed her, 
and he felt all his pulses quiver in the 
delight of that fond embrace. 

“Tf I can make you so,” she whispered, 
with infinite love. 

“You will be my wife?” almost in- 
credulous of his happiness, 

“Yes; what you wish. I am yours 
for always.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


SPRING was over, and summer had come, 
A fierce, hot summer—hot even for Italy. 
The sun beat down furiously on the white 
palaces and the yellow, rushing Tiber, and 
the dusty trees, the burning oleander- 
blossoms, and purple clematis, and blazed 
in at the curtainless windows of Véronique’s 
room in the Trajani Palazzo, tinging her 
hair with a rich golden hue. 

She was reading a letter, a long letter 
very anxiously, for it was from Humfrey. 
Her Humfrey, who had been called away 
some six weeks before, shortly after their 
engagement, to rejoin his regiment, it 
having been ordered out to Alexandria, 
owing to the trouble that had arisen in 
Egypt. 

It had been a sad parting between the 
lovers. He would fain have lingered, and 
married her before going to the land of the 
Pharaohs. But the summons was im- 
perative, and he dare not linger even a 
day. He pressed passionate kisses on her 
cold lips, and left her, vowing to return at 
the earliest opportunity. The weeks had 
dragged wearily along for her since. 

The Comte’s compatriot had found him 
out cheating, and declined any further 





card transactions with him, and their 
finances ran woefully low, while not a day 
passed that he did not urge upon her the 
folly of her engagement, and the advantages 
that would accrue to them all if she married 
the Prince of Montevallo. Her heart 
sickened sometimes at his reproaches and 
abuse ; and because her weak, fond mother 
sat by with a heartbroken expression on 
her wan, pale face, she, too, daily was 
abused for not urging her child into this 
hateful marriage. 

As Véronique sat with Humfrey’s letter 
in her hand, the door opened, and her 
mother came in, weeping bitterly. 

“‘My dearest, what is it?” cried the 
girl, springing to her side. 

“Jules, Jules,” moaned the unhappy 
woman, sinking on her knees and burying 
her face in the folds of her child’s gown. 

“What of him. What has he done?” 

“ He—he—has—lost—a large sum of 
money—to a man who has discovered him 
—cheating, and who threatens to expose 
him, if the money is not paid within a 
week, He says—he will—not face—the 
shame—and exposure, and he sits below 
with a bottle—of poison. Oh, Véronique,” 
she added, with a shriek, clutching her 
knees desperately, “save him, save me, 
I cannot live without him, I shall die!” 

Then followed a scene, the shame, agony, 
and horror of which was with Véronique 
to her dying day. 

The Comtesse, mad with fear for the 
worthless wretch she had married, raved 
and implored her child to marry the 
Prince, and save the Comte from a 
shameful, self-sought death, abasing and 
humbling herself to the earth in her frenzy. 

“T cannot! I cannot!” cried the girl. 
“T am to be Humfrey’s wife. I have 
promised. How can you ask me to break 
my faith ?” 

‘‘ For my sake! for my sake! Let Jules 
live, let me live!” urged the miserable, 
sobbing woman at her feet. 

‘‘ Ah, cruel! cruel!” murmured Véro- 
nique, white as death, as she realised the 
struggle that lay before her, between love 
and daty. 

The latter gained the day, and the Count 
lived—lived through the sacrifice of his 
wife’s child. 

But he did not think much of that. He 
had injured her, and people always hate 
those they have injured; he gave no 
thought to her anguish, as he carried her 
letter, which contained an acceptance of 
the Prince’s offer, to his stately Palazzo. 
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That night, when the moon shone clearly 
and cast great dark shadows against the 
gleaming whiteness of the buildings, Véro- 
nique wrote her last letter to her lover. 

With shaking, tremulous fingers she 
penned the lines which were to part them 
for all time, to put an impassable barrier 
between them. The beautiful face that 
bent over the paper was deathly white, 
and hard and cold as marble. It looked 
like the face of one who had received a 
mortal blow, and was dead to all feeling. 
Only in the lovely eyes was a look of 
anguish, such as one sees in the eyes of a 
stag, when it turns, at last brought to bay, 
to face its pursuers—and die. 

“Forgive me, and forget me. You will 
think me faithless. Yet, I am not that. 
Oh, my darling, I love you now better 
than when you kissed me first in the 
Doria woods. I shall never cease to love 
you, I never can. And yet, in a week’s 
time, I shall be another man’s wife. There 
is no hope for me. I shall never see you 
again on earth. May we meet in heaven. 

“ VERONIQUE.” 

Tear-stained were these few lines, the 

cry of a despair too deep for expression. 


By the side of a camp-fire sat Captain 
Bennett. He was resting, with some of 
his men, after a day of wearying skirmish- 
ing and fighting with the Arabs of the 
desert, fancying he was safe from any 
onslaught of the enemy, as there were 
sentinels beyond, who surely would see 
any one advance. So he thought, as he 
drew a letter from his pocket—one he bad 
not had a moment to peruse before that 
day — never noticing some dusky forms 
that were wriggling, snakelike, along the 
ground towards him, under cover of the 
friendly gloom. 

He knew the writing. It was that of his 
beloved Véronique. Tenderly he touched 
the envelope that her fingers had pressed, 
and then slowly opened and devoured its 
contents with eager eyes. 

As he read the last word a sob broke 
from his white lips, and, simultaneously, 
the report of a gun was heard, and Captain 
Bennett sprang up, and fell forward on his 
face dead. There would be no home-going 
for him from the land of the Pharaohs. 

But the bullet from the long gun of the 
Mahdi’s fanatic follower was not more sure 
and fatal in its aim than had been his 
love’s little note. 

His heart was broken ere the bullet 
pierced it. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ANSON FELTON remembered the time 
when he was poor; but, as he looked 
round his present abode—a house in 
Russell Square—he did not remember that 
time with pleasure, but rather like a far-off 
dream which had once impressed him much, 
but which time had now blurred. 

He had formerly been a struggling City 
young man, and he remembered those anxious 
days with a mental shiver, because they were 
associated with the saddest episode in his 
life—one which was kept hidden from view ; 
so well hidden, indeed, that many, who 
now called Anson Felton their friend, were 
utterly ignorant of it. He remembered a 
still darker period of his life, when ruin 
had stared him in the face; further, he 
remembered that ruin had done worse, and 
one day he returned home with the news 
that all must go. He had failed, and life 
must be begun again at the first rung of 
the ladder. 

To return home with that news was bad 
enough ; but to find at home no sympathy, 
only a woman with a sullen, though beauti- 
ful face ; a woman who told him plainly 
that his rash folly was the cause of all 
their misfortune — that scene was the 
skeleton in Anson Felton’s cupboard, a 
remembrance which he thrust away when- 
ever it came upon him, with a firm resolve 
not to remember. Sometimes, however, 
the whole scene flashed itself on his brain, 
not like separate links of a chain of events, 
but like a picture, from before which a 
hand suddenly draws a curtain and discloses 
everything. 

He saw always the same picture, the 
same scene, the same woman — his wife. 
He saw the same room, the same furniture, 
and he heard the same words of mutual 
recrimination, and then the end. 

Another hand—his own—then resolutely 
drew the curtain over this mental picture, 
and when he looked again it was upon 
another scene; and this time he had a 
vision of a solitary life. He had begun to 
climb the ladder alone ; ever, since then, 
alone, and poor, worse than poor; 
debts weighing him down, debts that 
should be paid, must be paid, if he died in 
the struggle ; yet longing for a name that 
should stand out, once again, as honour- 
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able and free of blame as when he had first 
begun his business life. 

That struggle might have been going on 
now, if Fortune had not suddenly and 
carelessly turned her wheel and brought 
out the name of Anson Felton. 

A very rich merchant, whom the young 
City man had occasionally met in the way 
of business, died, and, without much rhyme 
or reason, it was found he had left his 
house and all it contained—all his money, 
and his shares, and his balance—to Anson 
Felton. 

The will was valid enough ; no one dis- 
puted it; and, as if he were dreaming, the 
poor clerk found himself a rich man. To 
pay off the remaining debts, which were 
now few; to cut himself off from all hateful 
business, and to retire to his new home, 
was the work of a very short time. He 
wondered how he would feel in such a new 
position, for he was comparatively a young 
man, as business men count youth. He 
could now enjoy himself in any way which 
took his fancy. He had never allowed 
himself before to have tastes ; everything 
had been sacrificed to work, and business, 
and money-getting, and debt-paying; but 
now—— 

Now he might have tastes. He might 
travel; he might buy pictures; he might 
indulge in old editions ; he might do any- 
thing he liked. And what should it be? 

Suddenly, when he was asking himself 
this question, the curtain was thrown back 
by that invisible hand, and he saw the old 
picture. 

He started from the luxurious arm-chair 
he was in, and put his hand to his head, as 
if to drive remembrance away. 

“T don’t know where she is,” he said aloud. 
“Tt was her own deed, her own wilfulness, 
her own temper, her own cruelty. ‘I will 
earn my own living,’ she said ; and—I gave 
her her freedom. Now she might say other- 
wise ; now that I am rich she might, per- 
haps, reconsider her verdict ; but no, no, 
no. All these years she has left me; why 
should I seek her out !—why ?” 

Resolutely he drew the curtain over 
the picture, and began his life of riches 
alone. 

Strange as it may sound, Anson Felton 
did not find it as easy as he had imagined 
it would be to live the life of a rich man. 
He knew s0 few idle people ; he was not 
in that circle of society which works hard 
at amusing itself ; and his own friends were 
all busy, and bore him a slight grudge for 
leaving off work and being rich before 





themselves. They did not believe in lucky 
windfalls, and Anson Felton’s good fortune 
irritated them, 

“We have no time to enjoy ourselves ; 
not such a lucky dog as you are, Felton!” 
so they said, laughing a little sarcastically. 

“TI might travel,” thought the lonely 
man, ‘but it’s dull all alone, If she had 
stuck to me, believed in me, then—— 
Good Heavens! It serves her right! 
Beautiful? Yes, Ethel was beautiful ; she 
might have married any one; but she 
fancied she loved me. We were not suited 
for each other. She had a devil of a 
temper, and I—— Pshaw, what’s the use 
of travelling? I'll go to Bournemouth ; 
that will drive the picture away. This 
house oppresses me; I must learn to be 
rich and idle, sip old port, and read the 
society papers ; turn dyspeptic because I’ve 
got no cares. Ethel would have known 
how to spend money. Ethel again ! 
No, she shall not spoil this life as she 
spoilt the other.” 

Anson Felton rang the bell and gave 
orders in a tone which was less supplicating 
than usual; for he had at first found it 
difficult to acquire the manners of a rich 
man. 

“Stevens, pack my portmanteau; tell 
the housekeeper I’m going to Bournemouth 
for a week. If any one calls, say I shall } 
not be home for ten days.” 

“Tf any one calls.” These four words 
Anson Felton always used whenever he 
went out for several hours together. Indeed, 
he had used them so frequently for so 
many years that they had become second 
nature to him. If any one had suddenly 
asked him to name his expected visitor, |, 
he would certainly not have given a 
truthful answer. To himself he excused 
this habit by saying : 

“Years ago I meant Ethel; but not 
now, of course, not now.” 

At Bournemouth Anson Felton expe- 
rienced to the full the boredom of the idle 
man. He even began to look forward to 
the big, dull house in Russell Square. He 
had plenty of money, but he wished to 
buy nothing. He had inherited a house 
the solid mahogany of which would live till 
it became again fashionable. He had many 
artistic ideas, but why indulge in them for 
himself ? 

So the week wore slowly on, and Mr. 
Felton decided that the sea-side did not 
suit him, and that he would in future stay 
at home. His housekeeper would be glad, 
if no one else was. She was a motherly 
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woman, and during his absence she was 
looking after a little grandchild. Anson 
Felton thought he would buy this little 
girl a present ; but having walked several 
times up and down the Arcade without 
being able to settle what to buy, he 
wandered on into a photographer’s shop, 
where various groups were exhibited for 
sale. The photographer’s art had made 
great strides, he thought, as he gazed at 
pretty scenic pictures where living actors 
had posed as models, 

“T want a picture for a child,” said Mr. 
Felton, feeling helpless ; ‘‘something pretty, 
suitable for a little girl. I see you have 
some picturesque groups here.” 

“Indeed, sir, we have; we make it our 
speciality, We believe that photography 
will soon revolutionise art. Look at this, 
sir, ‘Mother and Child.’ That woman is 
one of our best models for the rustic 
composition.” 

“Extremely pretty,” said Mr. Felton. 
“ This will do very well.” 

“Or this, sir. We have registered it 
‘Alone.’ That lady was most kind in 
sitting for us. She was in reduced circum- 
stances, I fear, and was glad to earn a 
little, The face alone is——” 

Anson Felton had taken up the photo- 
graph in the careless manner of a man who 
is but little interésted in an unknown lady 
“in reduced circumstances,” when suddenly 
his eyes seemed to grow dim, and his band 
shook visibly. To avoid the shopman, he 
went to the window, and pretended to be 
studying the merits of the photograph 
which he held. 

It represented a woman leaning out of a 
low window gazing ata ship on the horizon, 
whilst the long roll of breakers formed 
irregular patterns on the shore, and left a 
black edge of seaweed just above them. 
The beautiful and intensely sad face told 
the tale without any words. “ Alone!” 
Was it the lover who was in that ship or 
the husband? But she, this woman, this 
living model for ‘‘ Alone,” who was she ? 

Not for a moment did Anson Felton 
doubt it. It was Ethel, his wife. He 
could not mistake the portrait—the beauti- 
ful eyes, blue they were, though this 
photograph could not tell that ; the broad, 
intellectual brow, just marked by that im- 
patient frown; the straight nose; the 
mouth curved like a bow, but showing the 
trace of that temper which had ruined two 
lives; and, had he wanted confirmation, 
there was a slight scar on the shell-like 
ear, a scar given by a passionate young 








brother, long ago dead, who had thrown 
his knife at Ethel in a moment of blind 
rage. In the first months of his wooing 
and marriage, Anson had often kissed the 
scar, as if his kisses could wipe out the 
mark. He had not obliterated the scar ; 
on the contrary, he had but intensified the 
impression of it on his own mind. 

“Ethel, Ethel,” he cried out, silently, 
“T loved you once, and once you loved 
me. Now, you are here, in this town, if— 
ee 

He would not pause longer to consider ; 
he would not wait till the invisible hand 
drew back the curtain and disclosed the 
terrible picture again, the picture which 
turned his heart to stone, but suddenly 
facing the shopman, he said : 

“T think I know this lady—that is, I once 
knew her ; can you give me her address ? 
I should like to call upon her.” 

“ Certainly. Mrs—Mrs.—— Well, 
really, sir, I forget her name; but my wife 
will remember ; and I fancy we must have 
put down where she was lodging. Pray 
take a seat, I will go and enquire.” 

Anson Felton sat down, and waited, as 
in a dream, only he resolutely kept the 
mental picture covered, and gazed at the 
photograph. “Alone.” Ay; well, he had 
been alone, too, and it had been her fault. 
But then he was a man, of the stronger 
sex, he had had a hard, dreary battle, but 
it was over. And on her side, what had 
she done? Had she battled with the 
world? Had that indomitable pride kept 
her safe? Or—or——? He looked at 
the picture, at the intense sadness and 
beauty of the face, and the very loneliness 
of it cheered him. After all, if it were 
true, if she, too, had had a hard battle, he 
would forget all, all but the love he once 
had. 

‘My wife says, sir, that the lady’s name 
was Mrs. Brown, and she lodged over a 
grocer’s shop in the Lansdown Road ; but 
she fancies it’s turned into a butcher’s shop 
now.” 

“Thank you. 
as well as the other. 
me.” 

Anson stepped out of the shop, and 
hurried on to the address given ; he was 
in a dream, a dream he dared not analyse. 
He was soon there. Yes, it was a butcher’s 
shop. He entered, and spoke to a red- 
faced woman at & counter. 

They had no lodgers. The last people, 
grocers—Mrs. Smith—she kept lodgings. 
They had too much to do. Lodgers did 


T'll take this photograph 
I'll take them with 
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not pay. Yes, the grocer’s name was 
Smith—not John Smith, but his brother, 
Andrew; he had a shop now at West- 
bourne ; the "bus passed that way. But 
they couldn’t take lodgers where they were 
now. Did a Mrs. Brown lodge with them? 
She didn’t know. But a lady, as was in 
poor circumstances, had stayed some time ; 
gave’ piano lessons when she got ’em to 
give. 

Anson heard no more; he was in a cab, 
and’ driving to Westbourne, still in a 
dream. A cold hand appeared to be seizing 
his’‘heart, and the owner of that hand 
was whispering : ‘‘ Don’t look for her. If 
she is in reduced circumstances, what have 
yeu been in till now?” 

The cab stopped. This time he had got 
‘hold of Mrs, Andrew Smith. She was 
serving 4 customer, and was a little disap- 
pointed at his question not turning upon 
tomatoes, or at least greens. Anson could 
hardly speak now, so he unfolded the 
photograph. Did Mrs. Smith know where 
this lady lived ? Had she been her lodger ? 

“* Why, yes, of course, sir, she was with 
me six weeks, and very quiet and proud, 
sir; she was very poor, but didn’t like us 
to take notice on it. That’s her photo- 
graph ; she got that red when I looked at 
it. But they gave her money for sitting 
for them, and she paid me every penny of 
it. She wasn’t fortunate with her lessons 
—couldn’t make up to people. I believe, 
sir, there was some history behind it all. 
But I didn’t ask no questions, and she 
wasn’t the lady to answer them. May I 
make so bold as to ask if you’ve taken a 
house, sir?” 

Anson Felton put down a sovereign, 
happily recollecting the name of a Con- 
valescent Home, and ordered ‘“ Peaches 
from a friend” to be sent there. 

** Now tell me what address Mrs, Brown 
left with you. Is she still in Bourne- 
mouth ?” 

“Why, sir, she left none. It’s my belief 
she was going into quite a humble room, 
and didn’t like to say. Her last words 
were: ‘If any one calls, Mrs, Smith, tell 
them——’ Then she stopped, and added : 
‘ But no one will call. You can burn any 
circulars. I’ve left no debts.’ And then 
she smiled, and went off in the ’bus. 
That's all I know, sir.” 

“Thank you. If she should call, ask 
her to leave her address.” 

“Certainly, sir. A pound’s worth of 
peaches, sir, you said, to St. Mary’s Home? 
Pll be sure and ask the lady.” 








Anson Felton drove off. He spent the 
rest of the day in going to the various 
omnibus offices, and in trying, in vain, to 
trace ‘Mrs, Brown, who had left Mrs. 
Smith’s six weeks before.” At the last 
place he called, they told him facetiously 
that he “might as well try and find a 
needle in a bottle of hay.” Nevertheless, 
he wired that evening to his housekeeper : 

“T shall stay here longer. Have every- 
thing ready for my return. Will wire 
again. —F ELTON.” 

Anson Felton spent hours in front of 
that sad and beautiful photograph, and the 
rest of his time he passed in wandering 
round the poorer parts of Bournemouth 
and its environs. 

‘‘T must find her,” he said, over and over 
again. “She is sad, she is poor. If the 
struggle should prove too hard for her, 
whilst I am rich and wanting nothing ! 
Oh, Ethel, Ethel, my wife; once my 
love!” 


CHAPTER Ii, 


PooLte Harzour is very lovely and pic- 
turesque when the sun is setting, and when 
far away the promontories are taking various 
blue and purple hues. Very often you see 
a gentleman’s yacht just sailing in between 
the neck of land which partly shuts in and 
guards the harbour; always a fishing- 
boat here or there, and always beauty in 
some form or other. But in Poole itself 
you see plenty of squalor and misery, 
and you see women who have sunk low 
through drink, and are fast sinking lower. 
But even here there are lodgings—very 
poor lodgings—to let ; and, in one of these, 
Ethel Felton—‘ Mrs. Brown” she called 
herself—was wearily taking off her hat and 
jacket, and waitivg patiently for her tea. 

It was very hot. She had come from 
Bournemouth by train, and had given a 
music-lesson to an upholsterer’s daughter, 
hoping the father would pay her that day ; 
but he had forgotten all about the bill— 
the gentry so often forget their bills that he 
thought it the correct thing—and Ethel 
was trembling a little, and expecting what 
did come: rude words from a half-tipsy 
woman. 

Mrs. Putman banged down the tea-tray 
on the table, and then, when she knew that 
her lodger could not pay her this Saturday 
evening, she had her say out. LEthel’s 
pride rose up—she never could quite 
conquer it, though it was nearly killed now 
with all she had gone through—and she 
answered like a duchess. 
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“TI tell you I am sorry, Mrs. Putman. 
As you are in such a hurry I will leave 
you this, which will more than pay what I 
owe you, and I will seek elsewhere for a 
room.” Odutwardly calm, but with a burat- 
ing heart, she drew off the keeper—a ring 
with one small opal in it—Anson’s first gift 
—and laid it on the tea-tray. ‘1 will send 
for my box later on.” 

Then, putting on her hat and cloak, 
tired and weary as she was, she walked out 
of the room and out of the house, an out- 
cast and a wanderer, with only one shilling 
in the world, and the money the upholsterer 
owed her—three pounds ten shillinge— 
coming to her some day. 

She walked quickly out of Poole, on and 
on. She saw none of the beauties around 
her; she only felt helpless and hopeless ; 
and her heart ached and ached because of 
that opal ring. 

This ache gave her strength to walk on 
towards Parkestone, and, presently, some 
of the beauty of the scene forced itself 
upon her brain. The gentle ripple of the 
waves on the yellow sands unconsciously 
soothed her; the slow sweep of the gulls 
spoke of gentleness; the soft motion of 
the yacht at anchor eased her pain. Only 
once, when a boat full of happy people 
passed, the sound brought back some far- 
off memory of a lost happiness. When 
Anson had first wooed her, he had taken 
her and the aunt she lived with at Ventnor 
for a day on the water. How she had 
laughed and enjoyed herself! Nothing had 
ruffled her impatient temper that day. 
From that point her mind travelled on to 
the days of marriage ; to her impatience of 
control ; to her anger when Anson failed ; 
how she had reproached him with his ill- 
luck; how this had led on to mutual 
recriminations and misunderstandings ; 
how her pride and her temper had quickly 
widened the rift ; and how love and duty 
had galled her, till some true, hard words 
from Anson had decided her after life. He 
had ruined her by his foolish carelessness, 
In future, she would keep herself. She had 
left him, Anson, her husband—the man 
she had once so passionately loved that 
she had chosen him and left a richer suitor 
in the lurch. 

She had reached Parkestone now, and 
feeling too weary to go further, she sank 
down on the green sward close to the sand, 
and, resting her head on her hand, gazed 
sadly across the harbour. 

How had he fared since that terrible 
day? Was he still poor, still struggling 





with those debts, still angry with her? 
She had kept herself, as she had said she 
would, since she had left him; but though 
fortunate at first, the struggle had been 
hard. Her pride and her hasty temper had 
prevented her being successful. Gradually 
the pinch of poverty had subdued much of 
the old haughtiness, and she fancied she 
had stooped very low when she had taken 
money from the photographer in return for 
acting as model for “Alone.” She had 
even refused a copy of the photograph, 
and she had wondered what Anson would 
say if he knew! But no, he would never 
know ; she would never, never return to 
him, and own that he had conquered, that 
she still loved him, and repented bitterly. 

The sun was setting in all its summer 
splendour as the tired Ethel lay back 
against the bank and fell asleep from sheer 
weariness, She had only meant to stay 
and see the sun set, and then return by 
train to Poole. She must find a room 
somewhere, and afterwards she must 
humble herself and go and ask for her 
money. It was the first time she had 
come to being so nearly penniless, and the 
experience was very bitter to her. 

* Lor’ a mercy !” exclaimed a voice near 
to her suddenly, as she woke up with a 
start. 


“Lor a mercy, if it ‘taint Mrs. 
Brown !” 

“Have I been asleep?” she asked, 
recognising in a dazed way her former 
landlady, and shivering, for the earth was 
cold and damp now, and a grey mist was 


settling over the land. ‘Good evening, 
Mrs. Smith. I am just going home.” 

“Wherever is your home now, Mrs. 
Brown? There’s a gentleman been asking 
after you at Bourne. A rich gentleman, 
as ordered a pound’s worth of peaches for 
St. Mary’s Home.” 

‘‘A rich gentleman? Oh, perhaps he 
came about lessons. I’m sorry. I am at 
Poole now.” 

“A low place is Poole, Mrs. Brown; 
and what’s your address? I said I would 
ask you. Here, Jim, you remember Mrs. 
Brown, but you didn’t see the gentle- 
man.” 

Jim looked awkward, and said no, he 
didn’t. Jim was her husband, 

Ethel blushed; she had no address. 
Mrs. Putman’s would be worse than none. 
What could she say ? 

‘Mr. Seely, the upholsterer, would, I 
am sure, give any information about me,” 
she said; “and now I must hurry back. 
Good-bye, Mrs. Smith. I’m glad to have 
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I hope your business is 


seen you again. 
getting on.” 

“It's my belief, Jim,” said Mrs. Smith, 
“that she’s fallen very low down, and so 
handsome, too.” 

“Tf she’s a widder,” said Jim, “she 
might marry again. She’s uncommon 
good-looking, is Mrs. Brown.” 

‘‘She ain't a widder, Jim. Take a 
woman’s word for it. She’s never once 
talked of Mr. Brown’s funeral ; and widders 
is partial to harrowing scenes,” 

Ethel hurried on, knowing that she had 
but very little time to catch the train, and 
the road was uphill. She must not miss 
it, for otherwise she would have to walk 
back, and she was so tired and footsore. 
It was cooler now, so she walked as quickly 
as she could till the station was in sight. 
She saw the train signalled ; then it slowly 
puffed itself into the station, and just as 
she reached the bottom of the hill it puffed 
itself out again. Ethel was stranded in 
this lovely spot unless she walked home to 
Poole, where she did know a poor and 
respectable woman who would give her a 
room. 

‘‘ Everything here will be too dear,” she 
thought. “I must, must walk on, Why 
was I so foolish as to come ?” 

She looked towards the sea, and saw a 
boat being rowed into Poole. The wind 
was not strong enough for sailing. If only 
she could find a boatman to take her back, 
but there were none here; and, besides, 
she had only that shilling. She must 
walk home ; and as the word “ must” has 
worked many a wonder in this world, 
Ethel began her journey home. 

I: was getting dusk, a dusk which has a 
touch of the weird and the mysterious 
even on a summer's evening. The road 
was lonely—trippers more often kept on the 
shore; but it was not the loneliness that 
troubled Ethel, she had no lack of courage, 
and fear she scoffed at. After a time, 
however, she became conscious of steps 
behind her, steps that interfered with the 
flow of her weary thoughts. A man was 
walking behind her, and gaining upon her, 
and yet, though there was nothing peculiar 
in this, she was conscious of a slight shiver 
of fear. This made her smile, and deter- 
mine not even to look back, in order to 
prove to herself that she was not foolish, 

“ T had no tea,” she thought ; “ of course 
I feel a little faint for want of food. That 
horrid Mrs. Putman! How can I have 
stayed so long with that woman? She 
drinks, I know; and she is so insolent. 





She will sell my ring this evening, I feel 
sure, and I shall never, never see it 
again.” 

The steps were close behind her now. 
Why did the man not pass her? She 
crossed the road, and, pausing a moment, 
leant against a telegraph-post. 

The steps crossed over, too, and in a 
moment Ethel faced round and saw a 
aia young man close beside 

er. 
“Ts this the road to Poole, madam ?” 
said this individual, in a sulky voice. 

“ Yes,” said Ethel, not moving, nor even 
appearing to notice the speaker. 

“Perhaps you'll give a poor man some- 
thing to help him on his way?” 

The words were humble, but the tone 
insolent, especially as there was no sign of 
poverty about the speaker. 

“T have nothing to spare.” 

The man laughed. The tone and the 
accent were not those of a mere tramp. 
It was this fact which caused Ethel to look 
up and down the road, hoping to see some 
one to whom she might appeal for help. 
Opposite to her was a fir-wood; it was 
private property, for, higher up the hill, 
she saw the chimneys of a large house. The 
tall telegraph-post against which she leant 
seemed some protection ; so Ethel, placing 
her back against it, determined to get rid 
of this man. He did not, as she expected, 
walk on, but seemed especially annoyed by 
her last action. 

“Won't you give me something?” he 
repeated. 

Bat Ethel noticed that he kept glancing 
furtively towards the wood. 

“T have but one shilling in my purse,” 
said Ethel, “and I want that for myself. I 
shall stay here till you walk on, as you say 
you are going to Poole. I prefer walking 
alone.” 

She looked so proud and beautiful, that 
the man—tramp he certainly was not— 
glanced at her with a look of admiration, 
which made Ethel still more angry and 
determined not to give in. 

“Give me your purse, and I will not 
follow you,” he said, quickly and eagerly. 

“T shall do no such thing, and I shall 
stay here till you are gone.” 

“Then walk on by yourself to Poole, 
and promise to say nothing about me.” 

Ethel gazed at the man, and this time 
all kinds of suspicious thoughts flashed 
into her brain. This fellow was no beggar. 
Why did he want her purse? Ah! of 
course he did not wish her to get to Poole 
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quickly, and to send the police back. 
There was something wrong, but what 
could she do? Noone wasin sight. Had 
she not better give up her last shilling, 
and go on? Ethel Felton was by nature 
so brave, that this course, if politic, was 
impossible to her; the very idea that 
something was wrong gave her courage. 
Before she could decide what to say, a soft 
whistle was heard from the wood, and her 
persecutor gave a slight start. 

“Look here, madam, there’s the sign 
from my friends. We don’t want wit- 
nesses here, When I whistle back it will 
mean, the coast is clear, and this post 
is our meeting- place. Promise to say 
nothing, or——” 

Ethel drew out her purse and opened it ; 
she understood now that the house above 
her was being robbed, and that she was an 
inconvenient witness. 

** You may have this shilling if you like ; 
you do not want it. Bat I shall certainly 
inform against you. And the first person 
I meet I shall ask them to help me to warn 
the owners of that house.” 

Another whistle—clearer, louder, mora 
impatient. 

“ You're the pluckiest woman I’ve met,” 
muttered the man, “ Look here, there’s 
not a minute to waste; it will be worse 
for you to be found here by them. Hush! 
don’t scream.” 

With a sudden movement, quite unfore- 
seen by Ethel, he had seized her, thrown 
her on the soft heather, and gagged 
her, without her having been able to do 
more than utter a stifled cry for help. The 
man was very tall and powerful, and 
resistance was hopeless. At this moment 
she repented very bitterly of her daring. 
She saw that it was her presence as a 
witness which annoyed him, and that she 
had much better have run away at first. 

Another whistle, and, with more strength 
than Ethel believed possible, she found her- 
self lifted bodily from the ground, and half 
carried, half dragged down the sloping 
side of the road and deposited in a sandy 
hollow just below, but quite hidden from 
public view. 

“‘Say nothing, do nothing, and you will 
be safe,” he whispered ; “you owe your 
safety to your courage, and to me. Re- 
member, not a sound, at your peril.” 

Another instant he was again on the 
road. He had given an answering whistle, 
and Ethel, though nearly suffocated with 
the strong bandage, remained motionless, 
The man had had no time to secure her 








feet ; but she knew now that it would be 
madness to move, She felt faint and 
shaken ; but, fearing to lose consciousness, 
she made a great effort over herself, and 
listened attentively. She heard the tread 
of several feet, the crashing of a few dry 
fir branches; then voices above her, close 
to the post. She recognised her enemy— 
or, was he her friend !—speaking in more 
subdued tones than the others; but his 
companions, evidently seeing nothing, 
feared nothing. 

Now and then she could hear their 
words; but at times she lost some sen- 
tences. Even then, she only made out 
that there had been some robbery from 
the neighbouring house—of what, she did 
not know—and that the men were not quite 
agreed about their next proceedings. 

“Tt’s best to go back to Bourne,” said 
her friend. 

“No, Poole ; there’s Dan waiting in the 
harbour.” 

‘“Tt’s not visible from here. Suppose 
Scuffles waits here with Toddles, and we 
others go on to Bourne. The danger is 
from above. Any one going by won’t see 
or hear. But they must be watched.” 

“Hush; don’t speak so loud; come 
this way. Suppose any one should come 
along?” 

A few oaths and compliments followed. 

“My advice is that we all go our ways. 
It’s safe enough; wait till the shindy is 
over.” 

This Ethel knew was her friend. He 
was anxious to get them away from the 
post; but he did not seem to be the 
leading spirit. 

At last it was settled to leave two of the 
number to watch ; but, though Ethel’s man 
begged hard to be one of the two, his 
request was not granted. He would 
manage “Skinflint” better than any of 
them, and go he must. 

After a time this plan was followed out, 
and silence reigned again, except that one 
man acted sentinel near the post and 
another a quarter of a mile off, nearer 
Bournemouth. The Poole side was evi- 
dently not so dangerous to the robbers. 

All this time Ethel had been lying 
motionless, hardly daring to breathe, 
though she had managed, by slow degrees, 
to undo the bandage over her mouth. It 
was only when she was free to listen to the 
slow walk of the sentinel above that all 
the misery of her position became apparent 
to her; and yet she cared so little for her 





life that fear seemed to be overpowered by 
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utter weariness, She wanted nothing from 
life but what it could not give her: 
Anson’s forgiveness and one look at his 
face. She did not deserve it, however ; 
and this evening, as she lay there cold and 
miserable, she recognised that her married 
life had been a failure, chiefly because of 
her temper. Anson had never been a 
business man ; most likely he never would 
become one, for his qualities lay in a more 
artistic groove. He was too kind, too 
yielding, too easily turned from his pur- 
pose ; but he had loved her till she, with 
her reproaches, had driven him to speak 
hard words. Now life was not worth 
living, because she could never go back to 
him. She dared not face a rebuff, and 
that rebuff she deserved. Why not give 
up the struggle at once ; why not-—— 

She heard the splash of the waves 
coming in below; the sound was almost 
inviting ; but suddenly anotker sound 
caught her ear—the slow walk of a horse. 
Some one was riding home this way, and 
it was dark. What if this individual 
should be running into danger? Could 
she not warn him’? He was still far off, for 
the clear, still air carried the slow reverbe- 
rations a long way. If he were not in 
danger, anyhow could she not warn him 
that some evil deed had been committed, 
and, with his help, perhaps—instead of 
weakly giving in to her own misfortune— 
she might yet be of use to her fellow 
creatures ? Some day Anson might hear of 
it and be proud of her, some day when 
she was dead. 

Waiting till the sentinel had walked on 
towards Bournemouth to hail his fellow- 
watcher, she rose on her knees and tried to 
crawl a few yards; but she was so stiff 
that she had to pause several times before 
she could proceed. The man above had 
not heard the sounds, or, if he heard, he 
had gone to join his companion, in order to 
be two to one. 

Yes, that was it. Ethel stood up and 
looked round. She could see nothing but 
blurred outlines of the hilly ground and 
the dark trees, and still the sound of horse’s 
hoofs coming nearer and nearer. She could 
not make way on this uneven, heathy 
ground; she must reach the road, and 
then run as quickly as possible to meet the 
rider. Her limbs trembled now; she felt 
giddy ; she could only manage to cling to 
one idea. She could not reason; she was 
almost afraid of forgetting what she meant 
to do as she stumbled on in the dark. Now 
the rider was close at hand ; but there was 








the sound of footsteps behind her. She 
must have been seen, perhaps, or some- 
thing had happened. She waved one arm, 
and cried : 

* Stop !” 

The horse was reined in, and a voice 
called out : 

“Who is there? Let me pass,” 

Ethel felt desperate now ; the words she 
wished to use became confused in her 
brain; she wanted to explain, and yet 
felt unable to do so; she knew only that 
the voice she heard was that of a gentle- 
man, and that there seemed something 
familiar in it. 

“Stop,” she said, “there has been a 
robbery, or something wrong, there are 
two men out there; they are coming. 
= See 

She had placed her hands on the reins, 
and was supporting herself thus, when the 
horse made a plunge, Ethel was thrown 
down, and for some moments she remem- 
bered nothing more. When she came to 
herself, she was leaning against the old 
telegraph-post, and some one was bending 
over her, 

“Are they coming? Will you help me 
to get up? I must get back to Poole.” 

A hand was near to her, it grasped hers, 
and she stood up. Why was this stranger 
so silent? 

“Are we safe? I am glad you came; 
will you ride on to Bourne—no, to Poole, 
and get help? They have hidden some- 
thing in the wood, it may be of the ut- 
most consequence. This is not a common 
robbery, I am sure.” 

“T cannot leave you alone,” said the 
stranger, in a very low voice. 

‘Tt does not matter about me—I shall 
walk on. I have been here a long time, 
it is a long story ; but—I do want to warn 
those it concerns.” 

“The cowards have fled ; but that is of 
no consequence compared to you. You 
are cold, you—you-——” 

“Never mind about me; my life is 
worth nothing. Will you not go back, 
at once #” 

Instead of answering, the stranger drew 
a box from his pocket and lit a match ; it 
spluttered in the evening air, nearly went 
out, then made up its mind to burn, The 
stranger held it a little above him and 
said : 

“Ethel! Don’t you know me? Hush; 
say nothing till you hear me. I have found 
you now. I have been looking for you a 
long time, but had almost given you up. 
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By chance, to-day, I discovered your opal 
ring at a Poole jeweller’s—a woman had 
just sold it to him. I tried to trace you, 
but failed again, and being too late for 
any train, I hired this horse to ride back 
to Bourne. Then this—this most unex- 
pected meeting took place. You were 
knocked down by my horse—but you are 
not much hurt, I trust—and now, now I 
have found you, I wish to take no unfair 
advantage of you. Tell me your address, 
and, in future, half my fortune shall be 
yours. I am a free man. My debts are 
paid. Will you accept what I offer you?” 

His voice was very low, but firm; the 
match had burnt itself out and he had 
thrown it away ; they were again in dark- 
ness, and Ethel leant for support, not on 
Anson, but against the post. 

He was offering her money, not love ; 
and all the old rebellious pride rose up as 
strong as ever, for she—she wanted him. 
She had had her wish realised, she had 
for a moment seen his face, and that was 
all; the result was but the offer of money ! 

“No,” she said, firmly, nerving herself 
for a last effort. “I will not accept any 
of your money. But, now, there is not 
another moment tolose. Ride back ; I will 
follow on foot, or wait out there till you 


can send a carriage for me.” 


“No, I will not Come back a little 
with me. We will warn the people at 
that house, before I go to Poole. You 
must rest there.” 

* And your horse?” 

“ He must take his chance, 
will be afraid.” 

Ethel knew she must accept this pro- 
position ; for, evidently, it was the wisest 
course to pursue. 

Come,” he said. 

She took a few steps forward, and, find- 
ing that she could hardly walk, she said : 

‘‘T am afraid I must take your arm.” 

Anson took her hand and placed it on 
his arm. 

“Lean on me,” he said, gently; the 
coldness had gone out of his voice, and 
there was a slight quiver audible. The 
two thus walked on in silence up the 
drive bordered with fir-trees, which added 
to the gloom and darkness. As they 
neared the house, Ethel stopped short. 

“Oae moment, Anson; we are nearly 
there, afterwards we shall see nothing 
more of each other. Once for all, I must 
speak. I am sorry for the past. We were 


The thieves 


not fitted for each other; but it was my | 


fault. Forgive me, and go on forgetting.” 





“ Eshel, I can’t,” 

“‘T thought not ; you can’t forgive.” 

“No, no; I cannot forget, because——” 

** Because I have ruined your life.” 

‘‘ Because I love you still.” 

There was a little stifled cry, and Ethel 
found herself sobbing in her husband’s 
arms, 

There was no time for more, they knew 
they must hurry on to raise the alarm ; 
and Ethel, as if in a dream, told her 
strange story, and said she felt sure what- 
ever was stolen was still hidden in the 
wood opposite the telegraph-post ; and her 
words proved true, 

“And this lady you met so oppor. 
tunely,” afterwards said the owner of 
Victoria Lodge, “ you knew her ?” 

‘She is my wife—Mre. Anson Felton.” 

“The bravest of her sex,” said the 
grateful man. “This box contains valu- 
able securities, which the thieves must 
have known were here for a few days. 
They are worth forty thousand pounds,” 

The story was the talk of the town, and 
was in all the papers the next day ; but 
that was the least part of the wonder, so 
at least thought Mr. Felton’s housekeeper, 
when, on her master’s return, he intro- 
duced the lady to her as “ My wife—Mrs. 
Anson Felton,” 





DOWN AT BEACHLY. 
By T. E. SOUTHEE. 


CHAPTER I. AT “THE BLUE ANCHOR,” 


Ir was a glorious spring evening ; the 
sun was sinking in the west, and the sky 
was suffused with the dying glories of the 
sunset, The sea was just ruffled by a 
faint southerly breeze, and the waves, as 
they fell gently on the shore, broke the 
stillness with a musical cadence. 

Two men, in tourists’ costumes, soft felt 
hats, and knapsacks on their backs, came 
along the parade at Beachly, and entered 
the open door of “ The Blue Anchor.” 

“ Here I am again!” said the elder of 
the two, saluting the rubicund landlord 
with akindly nod and a pleasant smile. “I 
suppose you can put us up for a week?” 

“ Certainly, sir,” responded the landlord. 
“Glad to see you. It’s only the other day 
I was saying to my missus, I shouldn’s 
wonder if we was to see something of Mr. 
Westbrooke this Easter, and here you 


are!” 
“Yes, Silas; here I am. And I've 
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brought a friend with me to show him the 
lions of Beachly.” 

‘*Glad to see you, too, sir,” responded 
the landlord, addressing the younger man. 
“ Any friend of Mr. Westbrooke’s is wel- 
come at ‘The Blue Anchor.’ ” 

‘*Bless us and save us, if it isn’t Mr. 
Westbrooke!” said a remarkably good- 
looking and rather portly woman, making 
her appearance from the bar parlour. 

‘Ah! Mrs. Pocock, there you are, as 
bright and beautiful as ever,” exclaimed 
Westbrooke. “Why, you grow younger 
every year!” 

“ This way, sir,” she said, addressing the 
younger man; “I don’t pay no ’tention to 
his gammon. I'll show you to your room, 
and then you'll like some tea and some- 
thing to eat?” 

* Yes; one of your nice high teas,” re- 
plied Westbrooke, 

“You shall have it, sir. Til be ready 
for you by the time you've cleaned your- 
selves.” 

“ Rather primitive, Charley,” said West- 
brooke, apologetically ; ‘ but the landlady 
cooks like an angel !” 

* All right, old fellow!” roared Charley, 
from the depth of the hand-basin, “ Primi- 
tive or not primitive, everything’s very 
clean and nice; which is more than you 
can say for some more pretentious cribs.” 

“What a splendid view, Arthur!” he 
continued. 

“Quite so,” responded his friend. 
* Beachly is famous for the grandeur and 
variety of its scenery.” 

“Yes; I should think so, 
magnificent promontory !” 

Tea’s ready, gentlemen,” reported Mrs. 
Pocock; and the two descended to the 
sitting-room. 

“This is what I call real enjoyment!” 
said Charles Harding, when the tea was 
over and they were sitting in the bow- 
window smoking their cigars, 

“Quite so,” responded Westbrooke ; 
“we are just in the situation in which 
physical enjoyment is experienced to the 
fullest extent. We are in perfect and 
robust health; we have been walking a 
sufficient distance through the clear air of 
a hilly country to make us feel comfortably 
fatigued ; we have partaken of a hearty 
meal and are now at rest.” 

Thus they sat, the blue wreaths of smoke 
curling upwards from their cigars, as they 
gazed out into the blue interminable ocean, 
which lay sleeping before them. Nota cloud 
dimmed the stainless blue of the heavens; not 
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a sound fell upon the ears save the music of 
the waves as they gently washed the shore, 
and then, with a singing murmur, trickled 
back into the ocean. 

The prospect which lay before them was 
a magnificent one. To the left, in a gentle 
curve, stretched a long line of craggy and 
precipitous cliffs, ending in a high, rocky 
point, with a lighthouse on its highest 
acclivity. To the right, like a sleeping 
giant, with its base resting in the sea, rose 
Polestone Head, a noble promontory, with 
an almost perpendicular face, and having 
an elevation little short of a thousand feet. 
At its foot, trending to the westward and 
forming a sort of semicircle, broken here 
and there by short, spur-like ridges, was a 
reef of black rocks, extending far into the 
sea. 

It was a night of unwonted beauty, such 
as is not often seen in these northern 
climes, for the moon had an almost tropical 
brilliancy ; and sea and land were bathed 
in a flood of mellow light. 

The two friends had been smoking for 
some time in silence, when the room door 
opened and Mr. Pocock appeared with 
lights. 

me Oh, for Heaven’s sake, landlord, put 
out those lights!” cried Harding. 

“Yes, yes; put them out, my friend,” 
said Westbrooke. ‘“ We prefer the moon- 
light. But now you are here, bring us up 
some toddy.” 

Mr. Pocock put out the candles, and 
disappeared. 

“Look here, Arthur,” cried Harding, 
“ do you see those two girls 1” 

“Oh, bother girls!” replied Westbrooke. 
“Your head is full of them !” 

“By Jove! what a beautiful creature ! 
Get up and have a look !” 

“Tm too tired,” replied Westbrooke. 
‘‘Here’s Pocock,” he continued, as the 
landlord entered with the toddy, ‘he’s a 
great admirer of female beauty ; ask him.” 

“Yes, come here, Pocock ; who are those 
two girls?” 

“T don’t know their names,” replied the 
landlord, when he had glanced at them ; 
“ but they are visitors, and they are lodging 
at Sea View Terrace.” 


The following morning our two friends 
started for a stroll along the beach, The 
weather was bright and fresh, and they 


were in high spirits, As they approached 
an old fishing-lugger, which was drawn up 
high on the shore, they were attracted by 
the sound of voices, accompanied by a 
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rippling peal of laughter. As they passed | 
the vessel, a voice said : 

“ Why, it’s Mr. Westbrooke!” 

“Ah! Mrs. Baynton,” he exclaimed, 
“how are you?” : 

Quite well, I thank you,” she replied ; 
“but who would have thought of seeing 
you in this outlandish place ?” 

“T think I may return the compliment,” 
he replied ; “but now let me introduce 
my friend, Mr. Harding.” 

They shook hands, and then Mrs. 
Baynton said : 

“This is my daughter May, and this, 
Miss Dora Allen.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Westbrooke, “is 
this little May ?” ; 

Little May no longer, sir!” replied 
the younger of the two girls, with a pout. 
“ T’m nineteen !” 

“Really! How time passes!” 

After the ceremony of introduction had 
ended, Westbrooke asked : 

“And where are Mr. Baynton and Tom?” 

“ Mr. Baynton is writing letters, and we 
expect Tom down to-night.” 

Meantime, Charles Harding, who had 
recognised in Dora Allen the beautiful girl 
he had seen the night before, was trying 
to ingratiate himself with that young lady, 
and, apparently, with some success. 

An hour or more passed in pleasant 
chat, and then a sudden darkening of the 
sky warned them to seek for shelter. 

“Come in and spend the evening with 
us,” said Mrs. Baynton, as they hurried 
off, “and the girls will give you a little 
music,” 

“All right,” responded Westbrooke, as 
he started off at a run. ‘Come on, old 
man, or we shall get a soaking.” 


CHAPTER Il. MOONLIGHT AND MUSIC, 


“ Here, Mr. Westbrooke!” called May 
from the balcony, as soon as he had en- 
tered the drawing-room, “take the glass 
and tell me what you make of this,” point- | 
ing to a small white object on the distant 
horizon. 

“‘She’s a schooner,” he replied, as he 
lowered the glass. 

“T said so,” broke in Dora; “I said it 
was the ‘ Fairy Queen.’ ” 

“ That’s the yacht my brother is coming 
in,” explained May; “and it’s very pro- 
voking, you see there is not a breath of 





wind stirring.” 
“We shall get a breeze, presently,” pre- 
dicted Harding. 


*‘ Don’t you believe him, Miss Baynton,” 
said Westbrooke ; “he’s a false prophet. 
He said, this morning, the weather had 
cleared up; so I think, seeing that it has 
poured in torrents several times to-day, 
his prognostics are not reliable.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” replied Miss 
Allen. “Mr. Filby told Tom to say that, 
if he were alive, and the ‘ Fairy Queen’ were 
afloat, they would be at Beachly on Friday 
night at the latest !” 

“Yes,” said Mr, Baynton, with a wave 
of his hand, “and I'll bet you what you 
like he’ll keep his word.” 

“You should never make bets on a 
Friday,” said Mrs. Baynton, “it’s very 
unlucky.” 

“Yes, if you lose,” replied he, “ but not 
if you win.” 

“T never make bets, and I don’t pretend 
to be weather-wise,” said Westbrooke, ‘but 
I shall be very much surprised if that 
yacht reaches Beachly to-night.” 

* Well,” said May, oracularly, “we shall 
see |” 

As Westbrooke sipped his tea, he thought 
what a sweet, tender little creature May 
Baynton had grown to be. The last time 
he had seen her she had been a rather 
awkward schoolgirl Now she was a 
beautiful, well-developed, rather piquant 
little fairy. A sort of girl to be ad- 
mired, complimented, and teased, but not 
to be loved. No, he was far too old 
for that sort of thing. He had never been 
in love; and at thirty-five he was not 
likely to be caught by a girl of nineteen, 
however pretty and elegant she was, or 
refined in her manners. It was not likely 
that he, who had danced with lovely girls, 
had conversed with charming women, had 
listened to the melodious voices and witty 
sallies of all the beauties of the day, and 
had come out heart-whole, should be caught 
by a little witch of nineteen. 

Time passed, the shades of evening had 
crept over the scene ; the moon rose and 
flooded the calm sea with her silvery light. 
There was no sign of wind, and the sup- 
posed “ Fairy Queen” still remained a white 
speck in the distance. 

“ Now, girls,” said Mrs, Baynton, when 
the tea-equipage had been removed, “I 
promised our friends some music.” 

May smiled obediently, and took her 
seat at the piano. 

“They have got a breeze out in the 
offing,” cried Dora, from the balcony, after 
a little time, “and the yacht is much 


‘nearer than it was.” 
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“Plenty of time, Dora,” said Mrs. 
Baynton. ‘Give us one of your pathetic 
songs; I’m sure Mr. Harding will be 
delighted.” 

“ Certainly ! no doubt,” replied Charley. 

With a grand sweep of her dress, and a 
4 satisfied smile, she sat down, and in a few 
moments the room was filled with her 
powerful contralto voice. 

If Westbrooke was enchanted with 
} May’s playing, Harding was entranced with 
Dora’s singing. 

By the time Dora’s song was finished, 
4 the “ Fairy Queen,” which was bringing a 
| spanking breeze with her, had drawn in to 
the land. In the course of the next twenty 
minutes she had made such progress that 
Mr. Baynton could distinguish those on 
board. 

‘‘There are three of them,” he said, as 
he took the glass from his eye. ‘“ There’s 
Tom, and Jack, and, if I’m not much mis- 
taken, the other is Horace Cana, I shall 
go down and see.” 

Dora Allen stood in the shadow of the 

balcony, but there was just enough light 
for Harding to see that at the mention of 
the name of Horace Cana, Dora’s colour 
j heightened considerably, 
In a few minutes more the yacht was 
| anchored, the sails were stowed, and the 
three jumped into the boat and made for 
the shore. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Cana,” said Mrs, 
Baynton, a few minutes later, as the quar- 
| tette entered the room. “Quite an un- 
expected pleasure.” 

The new-comer said a few courteous 
words in reply, shook hands with May, 
and then advanced to where Dora was 
standing. He took her hand and pressed 
it. How long he would have continued to 
do so cannot be predicted, for Mrs, 
Baynton interrupted him by saying play- 
fally : 
rh When you have done squeezing Dora’s 

hand, I'll introduce you to our two 
friends.” 

He turned round hastily ; evidently he 
was not a man to be easily abashed, for he 
smiled good-humouredly at Mrs. Baynton, 
and offering his hand frankly, declared 
himself pleased to make the acquaintance 
of Westbrooke and Harding. 

To say that both these gentlemen re- 
ciprocated the good feeling Mr. Cana ex- 
pressed would be a departure from the 
trath, for Charley Harding wished him at 
Halifax, or any other place a long way 
from Beachly. He had been getting on so 





delightfully with Dora, and now a cloud 
had suddenly come over the scene. 


After this, Westbrooke and Harding came 
and went as they liked, generally spending 
their evenings with the Bayntons, and 
more often than not joining them in their 
walks and excursions. This easy, quiet 
mode of passing his time, so free from all 
excitement, so indolently enjoyable, had 
about it—at least for Arthur Westbrooke— 
an element of danger. The calm pleasure 
of a refined domestic circle seemed to come 
nearer to what, in his heart of hearts, he 
had longed for, than the turmoil of fashion- 
able society, the feverish excitement, in 
which he had, for the last six or seven 
years, been mixing. 

He went on, day after day, basking in 
the sunshine of May’s smiles, without 
knowing whence came this new-born happi- 
ness, and totally unconscious of the danger 
he was incurring. He was sensible that 
he was experiencing more pleasure in the 
society of these kindly-hearted people than 
he had ever done before ; but he had not 
the remotest idea that he was falling in 
love. He did not imagine that he had any 
special preference, and, to do him justice, 
his pleasant badinage was equally divided 
between May and Dora. In fact, if any 
one came in for an extra share of his 
quiet attention, it was Mrs, Baynton 
herself. 


Throwing pebbles into the water may 
not be a very intellectual occupation; but 
May Baynton, who was sitting on the 
shingle listening to the lazy wash of the 
waves, and casting furtive glances at 
Arthur Westbrooke, who was lying beside 
her, found it a very pleasant, dreamy sort 
of amusement, 

Reclining at your ease, now and again 
gazing up into the face of a pretty girl, 
who smiles down upon you with loving 
eyes, may not be the most prudent thing 
for a bachelor who, like Arthur West- 
brooke, has no intention of marrying, to 
be doing; but, if it be dangerous, he 
found it extremely agreeable. 

Presently, May paused in her occupation 
and sighed. 

Arthur started. He had as it were been 
floating in the air, inhaling the ethereal 
breath of love. His heart beat high. The 
warm blood coursed rapidly through his 
veins. The girl’s fair white hand was 
resting on the shingle. Almost uncon. 
sciously he took it in his. He did not 
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know what he was going to do; all he 
was conscious of was that she did not at- 
tempt to withdrawit. He looked into her 
eyes—soft, sweet eyes they _were—and, 
raising it to his lips, he kissed it. 

May’s heart fluttered, not with alarm, 
but with joy. A tender, delicious languor 
crept into her bosom and diffased itself 
through her whole frame. For days past 
she had been dreaming a soft ecstatic 
dream, which now seemed dawning into 
reality. In Arthur Westbrooke’s presence 
she had felt emotions which, to her, were 
new and delightful ; and she, for the first 
time, knew the rapture of loving. The 
question she had longed to settle was— 
was her love returned? She felt that it 
was ; but she longed passionately to know 
from his own lips that her love was re- 
ciprocated. Full of strange hopes and 
fears she sat ; her hand was still clasped in 
his ; the words were on his lips, when the 
spell was broken by a voice calling : 

“May! I say, May, do you know what 
the time is?” It was Tom Baynton, who 
came striding down the beach. ‘You 


had better come along,” he said, “or you 
won’t get any luncheon.” 
‘“‘ Hang the luncheon!” muttered Weat- 


brooke. “I wish the fellow was at 
Jericho |” 

As there was no possibility of his wish 
being accomplished, he proceeded to assist 
May torise. As he did so, their eyes met. 
That glance was enough, and she knew 


that he loved her. 


CHAPTER III. 
A VISIT TO THE ST, KIFIN’S CAVES. 


“T say, old fellow,” said Harding, as 
they sat by the window one evening later 
on, “I’ve had pretty nearly enough of this. 
We've been here now nearly a fortnight, 
and I think we’ve seen all that there is to 
see.” 

“ Nonsense, man’! There’s plenty more 
- to see; and, besides, the Bayntons don’t 
leave for another week.” 

“Oh, bother the Bayntons!” blurted 
= Harding. “I’m sick of the whole 
ot!” 

“ Have you and. Dora been quarrelling ?” 
asked Westbrooke. ’ 

“ Quarrelling ? * No! 
quarrelling with.” 

“ Hoity toity! Why, it was only the 
other day you said she was the sweetest 
and nicest creature under heaven.” 


She is not worth 





“No; did 1?” laughed Charley. “ Well, 
I’ve changed my mind. She is a beastly 
flirt. Did you see how she went on with 
that fellow Cana?” 

“That fellow Cana! 
ashamed of you!” 

“ Well, how would you like some one to 
come and make love to May Baynton ?” 

“ That’s quite a different thing.” 

“Of course it is; but that’s not an 
answer to my question! How would you 
like it?” 

“T should feel annoyed, I dare say ; but 
I should not let any one see it, At any 
rate, I should not strike my colours and 
make off.” 

“Ah! but I can see this Horace Cana 
is an old sweetheart, and I stand no 
chance against him.” 

“*Faint heart ne’er won fair lady,’” 
said Westbrooke. 

“T should not mind it if she did not 
try to snub me so,” 

“She only wants to show her powers, 
Give her the cold shoulder, and see how | 
she takes it.” 

“Tl try it,” responded Harding. 

“We are going to see the caves; will 
you like to accompany us?” asked May 
Baynton, the following morning. 

“Yes,” replied Westbrooke, with a 
pleasant smile, “but you will find it rough 
travelling for ladies.” 

“Ob, we don’t mind that,” said Dora. 
“ They say the sight is worth the trouble. 
What do you say, Mr. Harding?” 

“That I’m too lazy. Id rather lie on 
the beach and smoke.” 

‘Don’t be disagreeable, you're as bad as 
Horace Cana.” Then she whispered : “ You 
must; I want you to come!” 

“Oh, well,” he said, “that alters the 
question. If you'll promise to be good, I'll 
make the sacrifice.” 

“What time do you start?” asked 
Westbrooke. 

“In half an hour,” replied May. 

“And what about Filby and Cana?” 
said Westbrooke. 

“They are gone. The ‘Fairy Queen’ 
sailed this morning for the Isle of Wight. 
sng was a telegram about a match,” said 

om. 

In half an hour the party started for the 
far-famed St. Kifin’s Caves. Clambering 
over slippery rocks, threading their way 
among pools of sea-water and huge boulders, 
proved rather harder work than May and 
Dora had anticipated ; but the picturesque- 
ness of the coast, and the grandeur of the 
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scene by which the caves were approached, 
repaid them for all their exertions. 

St. Kifin’s Head formed part of a mag- 
nificent range of cliffs, which encireled a 
bay of the same name. At the foot of the 
precipice were colossal fragments of rock, 
detached from the parent cliffs by some 
great convulsion of nature; and these, 
piled in rugged disorder, formed a scene 
of wildness and grandeur such as Dora and 
May had never seen before. 

But the caves, if not so grand, were 
more curious and interesting. The entrance 
was lofty and wide, flanked on either 
side by huge honeycombed rocks, rugged, 
irregular, and picturesque, which rose 
almost perpendicularly to a height of thirty 
feet, and was spanned by a massive arch 
nearly regular in its structure. It looked 
like the porch of some Titanic temple, 
and when they had passed into the 
solemn fane, they found themselves in a 
lofty chamber, which an immense pillar 
divided into a principal and secondary 
gallery. When they had advanced some 
distance into the interior, the man who 
had been their guide lit up a torch of 
tarred rope, and the whole scene changed 
as if by magic. The sides and roof, 
glistening with moisture, reflected its 
glare with a splendour which it would be 
impossible to imagine. Up to the moment of 
lighting the torch they had all been filled 
with silent awe; but at the sight of its 
brilliant effect the whole party simulta- 
neously burst into exclamations of wonder 
and delight. The effect produced by this 
was, if anything, more magical than that of 
the light. Their voices, after rolling along 
the roof, and reverberating from side to 
side, almost died out in the distance, and 
then came back again in a chorus of 
echoes, 

Having seen all that was to be seen, and 
the guide having warned them that the 
tide was now rising, they turned back. 

While they had been in the cavern the 
heavens had assumed a threatening aspect. 
Black clouds were gathering in the north- 
east, and there was every appearance of an 
approaching squall. 

“TI think we'd better wait till the 
shower’s over,” said Harding. ‘ There’s 
splendid shelter here in these caves.” 

‘No, sir, that won’t do at all,” said the 
guide. ‘If we stop here another half- 
hour, we should in all probability have to 
stop all night.” 

“ How’s that 4” asked Harding. 

“The tide, sir. We should be shut in 





by the tide. Don’t you see how fast it 
rises ¢” replied the guide. 

Thus warned, they started off at a good 
round pace, but before they had got more 
than a mile from the cavern, the rain began | 
to descend in torrents, and the wind had | 
risen almost to a gale, 

For a moment Arthur, who had taken 
May into his charge, was almost over- 
powered, and it was as much as he could 
do to prevent her from being thrown 
violently to the ground ; but with a strong 
effort they pressed on. As they advanced, 
the influx of the water was so rapid, 
that instead of being able to pass across 
the sandy and more even part of the shore, 
they were driven higher and higher, and 
their progress was greatly impeded by the 
rocks and boulders scattered about the 
base of the cliff. Often they had to clamber 
over large masses of stone of uneven 
surfacs, and covered with seaweed. This 
rendered their progress slow and somewhat 
dangerous, for the seaweed grew in such 
abundance, and was so heavy and thick, 
that on more than one occasion they nearly 
slipped into a deep hollow, or came un- 
awares into close proximity with sharp- 
pointed rocks, by which a serious wound 
might have been inflicted. These diffi- 
culties, combined with the wind and the 
rain, which blew in their faces and nearly 
blinded them, rendered their progress 
difficult. 

Amid all this turmoil and danger, May 
Baynton never flinched or hesitated. She 
was with Arthur, that was enough. With 
him at her side she could go through any- 
thing. But apart from this, she was 
naturally courageous, and her example and 
encouragement prevented Dora from sink- 
ing under the fatigue and terror of the 
situation. 

“ Oaly one more point to pass,” said the 
guide, “ and we are safe.” 

But this point was the worst of any they 
had passed, or, rather, the tide was ad- 
vancing so quickly, that they had to take 
the highest and most difficult part of it. 
It would have been no easy task in fine 
weather, and ordinary circumstances ; how 
much more 80 now, in the teeth of such a 
squall, when the violence of the wind, at 
times, made it difficult to retain their 
footing ! 

It was passed at last, and they paused to 
get breath. 

* Thank Heaven! We are all safe now,” 
said the guide. 

Ah! were they all safe ? 
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“Where is Tom?” asked May, in accents 
of alarm. 

Everybody looked round, but no Tom 
was to be seen. Westbrooke and the 
guide shouted ; but there was no reply. 

They stood for some minutes gazing at 
each other in blank dismay, their minds 
filled with strange forebodings. Where 
was he? What had happened ? 

“T must go back,” said Westbrooke, 
“and see what has detained him.” 

‘No, no,” said May, clinging closely to 
him. “Do not leave me.” 

“T must,” he replied. ‘“ What would 
your father and mother say if we returned 
without him ?” 

“Shall I go with you, sir?” asked the 
guide. “The gentleman could take care 
of the ladies,” 

“No, no,” answered Westbrooke, quickly ; 
“you go on. I shall be more satisfied if 
you do. My friend does not know the 
way as you do.” 

And then, with a few whispered words 
to May, and a pressure of her soft hand, he 
started. 

May knew that he was right, and it was 
with a feeling of pride that she saw him 
mount the rocks, and, with a wave of his 
hand, disappear. 

In a state of anxiety and suspense, 
which no one who has not been similarly 
situated can realise, May and the rest of 
the party made their way back to Beachly. 
When she got home, she flew into her 
mother’s arms and burst into a flood of 
hysterical tears. 

‘Where are Tom and Mr, Westbrooke?” 
asked her father. 

“TI don’t know,” she replied. “I’m 
afraid something has happened to Tom. 
We missed him, and Mr. Westbrooke is 
gone back in search of him.” 

“Tt’s all right,” said her father, hope- 
fully. “I dare say they will not be 
long.” 

Time went on; the squall had passed, 
and the evening was calm and peaceful. 
The sun had sunk in the west, and the 
purple haze of night was creeping over sea 
and sky ; the stars came out and twinkled 
in the heavens, and all was serene and 
beautiful ; but nothing had been heard of 
the lost ones. Mr, Baynton and Charley 
Harding, with the guide and a party of 
men, were out searching; and Mrs, Baynton 
and the two girls sat in the half-lighted 
drawing-room waiting his return, After a 
time, tea was brought in, and she and the 
two girls made a pretence of taking some 





refreshment ; but eating was out of the 
question, and they could only swallow a 
cup of tea. 

In the midst of this there came the 
sound of footsteps on the stairs, and then 
the door opened, and Mr. Baynton entered. 
May sprang forward to meet him, and, in 
answer to her question—had he any news ? 
—he only silently folded her in his arms 
and kissed her. 

It was a sad and painful ending to a day 
which had opened so brightly. The girls 
sat silent and depressed. Mrs. Baynton, 
with her eyes swollen with weeping, 
seemed stupefied with her grief ; while her 
husband paced the room with a restless- 
ness he could not control. 

At last, at a late hour, they all retired 
to their bedrooms, But, though May went 
with the rest, her mind was too perturbed 
for her to be able to sleep. She threw 
open the window and gazed out upon the 
ocean heaving softly in the starlight. She 
listened to the wash of the waves, with a 
feeling that there was a strange, sad 
melody in the sound, which she had never 
heard before. She sat there, recalling the 
happy weeks that had passed; weeks in 
which the whole happiness of her life 
seemed to be centred. It had been a 
time of sweet hopes and new sensations, 
ending in the crowning joy of knowing 
that she loved and was beloved. It is 
true that no word had been spoken, no 
confessions made; but those few whispered 
words, and that tender pressure of his 
hand, were enough. 

Again, as she sat, she could see the 
very spot where they had been seated 
when he had raised her hand and kissed 
it. Then she thought of him as she had 
seen him that morning—full of health and 
spirits, and that joyous, exuberant life, 
which it was difficult for her to imagine 
could have been suddenly extinguished. 
She could not bring her mind to imagine 
that death had stepped in between her and 
her lover, and that to love and hope she 
must now bid an eternal farewell ; and yet 
where was he ? 

A sadder ending to a young girl’s love- 
dream could not be conceived ; a blacker 
or more appalling shadow had never fallen 
upon a young gir!’s life. 

She sat on, weeping silent tears, till a faint 
streak of light in the east warned her that 
morning was approaching, and she retired 
to her bed. She lay awake for some time, 
but at last tired nature exerted her sway, 
and she fell into a confused and agitated 
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sleep, broken occasionally by strange and 
vivid dreams. The hours stole on, the 
morning broke slowly, and at last the sun, 
bright and clear, peeped in at the window, 
and fell upon the white face of the sleep- 
ing girl There was a smile on her lips, 
for she was dreaming that Arthur West- 
brooke and Tom were restored to her. 
Presently her eyes opened, and she gazed 
about her. A convulsive shudder passed 
through her frame as she awakened and 
discovered that it was only a dream, 


CHAPTER IV. 
WHAT HAPPENED TO TOM BAYNTON, 


ARTHUR WESTBROOKE, when he reached 
the highest point of the rocks, looked 
round in vain for a sign of their lost com- 
panion. He hallooed and shouted, but no 
answer came. Where could the poor boy 
be, and what had befallen him? West- 
brooke had been so engrossed in caring for 
May’s safety, that he had not noticed her 
brother after they had left the cavern. Had 
he disregarded the warning of the guide, 
and remained behind? That must be the 
solution of the mystery. To say that he 
was deeply concerned at the idea of any 
harm coming to Tom Baynton, did but 
faintly express the feelings which racked 
his mind at this moment. Apart from his 
own liking for the lad, he knew that, being 
an only son, he was his mother’s darling, 
and his loss would be a great grief to the 
whole family. 

Full of these feelings, he was making 
his way back to the caves, when his steps 
were suddenly arrested by what appeared 
to him to be the cry of a human being in 
pain. He paused and shouted ; and then, 
in a state of wild suspense, waited for a 
repetition of the cry; but it was not 
repeated. He shouted again, and searched 
about, but he could neither hear nor see 
anything. It might, he thought, have been 
his fancy, for when the nerves are highly 
strung, the fancy is very active; or it 
might have been only the cry of a bird. 
It did not occur to him that the wind which 
brought the sound to him, had wafted his 
answering shouts far in an entirely opposite 
direction. 

Again he turned and bent his steps in 
the direction of the caves. 

Meantime, let us return to Tom Baynton. 
Arthur Westbrooke had not been mistaken 
when he fancied he had heard the cry of a 
human being in pain. In the hurry and 





excitement Tom had slipped, and, before 
he had time to cry out, he was precipitated 
into a deep cavity between two rocks, and 
striking his head in his fall, lay for some 
time stunned and helpless. How long he 
remained in this state he did not know ; 
but at length he was aroused to consciousness 
and a sense of his situation by a large 
wave dashing over an intervening rock, 
and almost burying him in its foam. His 
first impulse was to get on his legs; but 
when he attempted to doso he experienced 
such intense pain as caused him to utter 
the cry which Westbrooke had heard. He 
was perfectly helpless; his left arm was 
disabled, and his ankle was sprained. His 
situation was a most appalling one. If 
no help came, the returning water would 
bring death in its train—a death most 
terrible from its slow but relentless ad- 
vance. For more than half an hour he 
lay in this helpless and hopeless state, 
occasionally bursting into frantic cries for 
help, and then sinking into silence and 
apathy. 

It was a trying situation for a lad of 
eighteen. He was cut off from all chance 
of assistance ; the water was each minute 
rising higher and higher, and he was grow- 
ing weaker and weaker. The poorboy’sheart 
throbbed at the thought of death ; and hot 
tears coursed down his cheeks as he realised 
the fact that he might never see his mother 
and father and May again. Yet there 
was no fear in his heart. A finer or more 
manly lad did not exist; but the situation 
was enough to daunt the heart of a man. 
It was hard to die, he thought; but he 
checked himself. He was in God’s hands ; 
He could send him help if it pleased Him, 
and if not, ‘Thy will be done,” the poor 
boy murmured. 

His chief hope was in Arthur West- 
brooke. He was not the sort of fellow to 
desert a friend in the hour of need, for, 
though their acquaintance had been but a 
short one, by that sort of freemasonry 
which exists among manly spirits, they 
had established a mutual confidence, which 
it would, in ordinary cases, have taken 
months to bring about. It was the last 
ray of his earthly hope ; and now that was 
on the eve of expiring, when a distant 
halloo reached his ear. He answered it 
with a shout of “ Help, help!” 

“Hark!” The shout comes again, it 
draws nearer and nearer, and, at last, 
Arthur Westbrooke is looking down into 
the chasm. 

“T knew you'd come, old fellow,” said 
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Tom; “but I was afraid you wouldn’t find 
me.” 

“‘Can’t you clamber up?” asked West- 
brooke ; “ I’ll give you a hand.” 

“Can't stir a peg,” replied Tom. “I’ve 
sprained my ankle, and I think my arm’s 
broken.” 

“Well, we must have you out of this; 
but how it’s to be done I can’t tell yet,” 
said Westbrooke. “I have it!” he cried, 
a minute after, and the next instant he 
sprang into the chasm, and was by Tom’s 
side, 


May Baynton dressed herself slowly, 
and then with a heavy heart descended 
the stairs and entered the breakfast-room. 
She gave a cry and a start, and the next 
instant she was clasped in the arms of 
Arthur Westbrooke, who caught her as 
she was falling. 

“ Where is Tom—is he safe?” was the 
first question she asked, when she re- 
covered consciousness. 

* Yes, dearest; but he has met with an 
accident, and will not be able to be moved 
for a day or two; but he is all right, it’s 
only a broken arm and a sprained ankle.” 

‘Bless my heart!” exclaimed Mr. Bayn- 
ton, who came hastily into the room, “a 
broken arm and a sprained ankle. How 
did it happen *” 

Westbrooke explained, and continued : 
“T succeeded in extricating him from his 
perilous position, and carried him up on 
to the higher rocks. But the danger was 
not over. I could see that, at high water, 
the whole of the rocks would be covered. 
I was in a strait, for to carry the boy 
across the rugged and slippery rock was 
an impossibility. We sat there full of 
gloomy forebodings, when suddenly I saw 
a small sailing boat passing within hailing 
distance, I hallooed, and the man heard 
me, and, to make a long story short, he 
took us on board, and landed us at Stone- 
ness, & fishing-village some six miles off. 
I took Tom to the public-house, and my 
friend the fisherman fetched a doctor, and 
Tom’s arm was set, his foot bandaged, and 
he was put to bed. That’s the whole of 
the story, in a nutshell.” 

] “We must send off to Mr. Harding at 

once,” said Mr. Baynton ; “ he’s been half- 
demented with anxiety and grief. He and 
the man who went out with you, and half- 
a-dozen others, were out half the night 
searching the rocks. But why did you 
not send a messenger to let us know of 
your safety ” 





“ Because I could not get any one to 
come,” said Westbrooke ; “‘and Tom was so 
feverish, that I did not like to leave him.” 

“You did quite right, my dear friend. 
God bless you, for all your kindness! I 
shall never be able to repay you——” 

“Yes, you can,” said Westbrooke. 
“Give me little May; I ask no other 
reward,” 

“ What does May say to the bargain ?” 
asked her father. 

May’s answer was significant. She put her 
arms round Arthur’s neck and kissed him. 

“Signed and sealed,” laughed Mr. Bayn- 
ton. “I shall leave you two to settle as 
to the delivery, and go and carry the news 
to Mrs, Baynton.” 


That very same evening, Charles Har- 
ding got Dora up into a corner, and having 
stolen two or three very delicious kisses, 
said: ‘ Dora, darling, what do you say to 
a double wedding ?” 

'T should say it would be very jolly!” 
she replied, in a whisper. 





A RESURRECTION. 
By HARRIETT STOCKALL. 


I Look around the earth, and see 
Gay flowers a-bloom once more ; 
T look upon clear skies, whose hue 
Has changed from grey to white and blue ; 
I hear the little brook’s glad chime, 
So often dumb in winter time; 
I take my share in earth’s new glee, 
For lo! the winter cays are o’er. 


T look into my heart, and see 

A wondrous flower a-bloom, 
A flower like that which long ago 
Lay buried under death’s cold snow ; 
Like that which withered, bloom and leaf, 
Beneath long frosts of bitter grief ; 
Love’s resurrection comes for me, 

As glad spring follows winter gloom. 


I thought it buried with my youth, 
That magic power of love! 

No more, said I, no more for me, 

That wondrous blossom from a tree 

That buds alone for lovers’ eyes 

In earth’s one, only Paradise! 

But, dear, I lean upon thy truth, 
And trust, as I trust God above! 


Thou wilt not fail me. 
A deeper love to thee, 

Than early youth with all its sighs, 

Its wild, half-selfish ecstasies, 

Could ever feel, could ever know ; 

I love thee, dear, I love thee so, 

To lose thee were like losing heaven. 
But thou art true—thou lovest me! 


I have given 


Earth rises from the frost-bound sleep 
Of winter drear and long; 

Spring comes with blossoms in her hand, 

Foretelling summer to the land. 

So, dear, I think that even for me, 

A summer season yet may be, 

Since after silence drear and deep, 
I hear love’s resurrection song! 
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CHAPTER I, 


HE was the lion of the evening, and he 
was introduced to the Lady Marjorie. 
Now, the Lady Marjorie, like most other 
people, in and out of society, had heard 
much of Joseph Grainger. She had never 
yet spoken to a Patriot—a Patriot, in the 
sense of being publicly talked of and known 
asa Patriot. She had read some of his fiery 
pamphlets, in which he depicted the woes 
and wrongs of his fellow countrymen. She 
had heard him speak in the House with 
passionate, burning eloquence on the same 
subject. She had heard men and women 
speak enthusiastically of his devotion, his 
noble self-sacrifice, his heroic toilings, his 
glorious patience, his endurance of insult, 
obloquy, misunderstanding — all for the 
sake of the people, whose blood ran in his 
veins, and for whose welfare he was 
willing to die, 

She had looked at him as he moved, “a 
king among men”—so he was described 
by his trusting and faithful friends — 
through the drawing-rooms of those of her 
acquaintances who, either because of their 
belief, or because of that ceaseless craving 
for something new, or because of some 
other of the hundred and one caprices and 
reasons of society, dared public opinion 
and the traditions of Governments, and 
invited him to their houses. To-night it 
was the Countess of Longstrand who was 
entertaining him. 

For the last five years his name had 
been as familiar to her as her own, seeing 
that every time she took up a newspaper 
she had read it written there. 

And yet, till to-night, the Lady Marjorie 
had never exchanged a greeting with him. 
It had been her own wish, She had 
hitherto declined to allow him to be intro- 
duced to her. During the past three years 
she had been taking his measure. Patriots 
are awkward things, sometimes, to know. 

As Lady Marjorie said, plaintively, one 
day, to her friend, Lady Longstrand : 

“Tt is so difficult to know whether they 
are archangels or bootblacke.” 

But to-night, to that romantic little 
lady’s great triumph, she had expressed a 
wish for the introduction. 

Lady Longstrand—who, after her hus- 





band, her children, her sisters, and at least 
two dozen of “dearest friends,” wor- 
shipped him as the grandest and best 
human being in the world—was delighted. 

Two or three moments later, Joseph 
Grainger was bowing to the richest, the 
most sought-after, and the most eccentric 
member of the brilliant, high-born society 
which was so largely represented in Lady 
Longstrand’s reception-rooms this night. 

He was a strikingly handsome man. 
The Lady Marjorie noticed that. He had 
also the air which is better than mere 
physical beauty. He stood before her 
with the graceful, self-possessed ease which 
is the birthright of long years of rule, 
refinement, and cultivation. Certainly ‘a 
king among men”—for had not he risen 
from the lower ranks of his people? The 
features of his clean-shaven face were 
statuesque in their beauty, while every line 
was full of strength and intelligence. His 
lips might have been thinner, his jaw was, 
perhaps, a shade too heavy, but his eyes 
were magnificent—dark, lustrous, speak- 
ing ; now tender as a woman’s, now flash- 
ing a-fire that scathed and subdued ; again 
calm, humorous, mocking. 

There was a touch of this humour in 
them now, as he stood looking down 
gravely at the woman who, for three 
years, had declined to make his acquaint- 
ance, 

She made a gesture for him to sit down 
by her side. 

“You are so great!” she said, “It 
makes poor little ordinary mortals like me 
feel depressed and tired, trying to look up 
to you.” 

He gave her a quick, keen glance. She 
smiled brightly, and something like a 
curious doubt vanished from his eyes, 

*T feel a little afraid of you, you know,” 
he said. “I have been told that you are 
hard to please,” 

“ That is all nonsense, I am very easy 
to please. And why should you be afraid 
of me? I have read and listened to your 
speeches, and think them—ob, just 
beautiful ! ” 

A look of pleasure lightened his face. 

“T am very glad you found them so. 
Yet—you know that it is the subject alone 
that inspires any eloquence with which I 
may be gifted.” 

“ How you must love your country, and 
feel the sorrows of your countrymen! I 
suppose now you hate all us wicked 
English ?” 

He smiled. 
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‘Not all. We should hate none, if 
England would only be just to us.” 

** You should hate me, then, for I don’t 
believe that the poor in your country suffer 
more than the poor in ours.” 

He shook his head, looking down at her 
with a half-smiling, half-tender light in his 
eyes. Her own fell for a second before 
it, and something like a faint tremor ran 
through her from head to foot. 

“You think it is not worth arguing 
with me?” she said, looking up again. 
“And I suppose they must really suffer 
more, or else they would never be reduced 
to relieving their feelings by torturing 
cattle. I can imagine a man must have 
fallen into a perfect abyss of woe before he 
could be reduced to that.” 

Again that quick, searching look flashed 
from the wonderful eyes, but her face 
was full of grave earnestness as she 
met it. 

“There is no condemnation too great 
for such cruelty,” he said. 

* Ah!” she said, and she toyed for a 
second with the bouquet of yellow daffodils 
she carried, 

Then she looked up with a sudden, 
swift, indescribable change in her man- 
ner 

“T hope, sometimes, when you have 
time, you will come and see me, Mr. 
Grainger,” she said, with the smile that 
made her face lovely. ‘I really feel quite 
an interest in your country. It is im- 
possible in these days not to. We really 
do hear a great deal about it, you know,” 
with a little touch of plaintive weariness in 
her voice. ‘And then you—Patriots, I 
think is what you are called—are so very 
determined to make us know you are 
among us. It is a glorious thing to serve 
one’s country, and risk a martyrdom for 
one’s countrymen — for one’s country- 
women, too, when they are as pretty and 
charming as your own. Ah, here is Lord 
Longstrand,” as their host sauntered up to 
her from a little group of guests standing 
near. ‘Have you come to tell me that I 
am taking up too much of Mr, Grainger’s 
time ?” she asked, rising as he reached the 
divan. “ Well, I don’t mean to monopolise 
him any more. Will you take me to Enid, 
for I want to say good-bye? Iam going 
home now.” She laid her hand on Lord 
Longstrand’s arm, and bowed smilingly to 
Joseph Grainger. ‘You won't forget to 
call upon me, will you?” , 

“TI shall be very pleased to come,” he 
said, with grave courtesy. 





And then she moved away, talking 
brightly to Lord Longstrand, with whom 
she was a great favourite. 

Joseph Grainger stood looking after her 
till the moving, brilliant crowd closed up 
between them. Then he drew in a deep 
breath, and his face seemed to have grown 
paler. But the next moment two great 
men, staunch adherents of his, pounced 
down upon him to discuss a Bill they were 
trying to pass in the House, while, a few 
moments later, Lady Longstrand swept 
up to her lion again, and led him off 
to introduce him to some other of her 
guests. 

“T am so glad you know Lady Marjorie 
now,” she said. ‘She is just the sweetest 
woman in the world. A little odd, perhaps; 
but the dearest woman on earth when you 
know her. You see she is very clever, 
and being the youngest, and rather delicate, 
she was always spoilt by her people, It is 
a funny life for a woman to lead. If it 
were any one else, it would not look quite 
the thing to live and act so independently 
as she does. But she is just Marjorie, and 
people have got used to her eccentricities. 
She spends heaps of money on the poor, 
and goes and has tea with them; and I 
really don’t believe she will ever get 
married. Dozens of men have tried. You 
see she is so very rich; and then, though 
she isn’t a bit pretty, she has something 
about her that neither man, woman, nor 
child can resist.” 

“ She is charming, and has the prettiest 
eyes I have ever seen. She has been good 
enough to ask me to call on her.” 

“ Has she!” in genuine surprise. ‘ Oh, 
Iam glad. Then you have made a good 
impression. She would never have asked 
you to her house if you hadn’t. I don’t 
mind saying that I was just a little afraid. 
She is very capricious, you know, and so 
funny about things.” 

And then she repeated Lady Marjorie’s 
remark about Patriots. 

He laughed. 

“That was rough on some of us,” he 
said. ‘I shall do my utmost to deserve her 
good opinion, She is not a woman whose 
bad opinion any man would care to 
have.” 

“T hope you will succeed. Only be 
careful. I never can quite make out 
whether she is a consummate coquette, or 
can’t help herself. But trying to win her 
good opinion has often ended in & 
very sad way for those who have 


attempted it,” 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE next afternoon Lady Marjorie was 
at the house she rented in a back slum in 
Seven Dials. The house had once—many 
years ago, when the neighbourhood that 
surrounded it was a fashionable one— 
belonged to wealthy persons. It was large, 
with handsome rooms and a broad stair- 
case—all, when Lady Marjorie took it, 
hideous with dirt and ruin. To-day, it 
was scarcely to be recognised. Whitewash, 
paint, paper, water had transformed it into 
a palace for the weary, the hopeless, the 
degraded, who found their way into it 
never to leave it without some faint re- 
kindling of the divine hope and faith in 
God and their fellow-creatures, which the 
previous circumstances of their life had 
done their utmost to slay outright. 

This house was—in the opinions of most 
of her friends and acquaintances in the 
state in which she had been born—one of 
Lady Marjorie’s chief eccentricities, They 
declared she was wearing herself out over 
it. 

She certainly looked harassed and 
anxious this afternoon as she sat in her 
own special sitting-room, where she trans- 
acted the business part of the house, or 
interviewed the repentant, or obdurate, or 
weak, or retreated to sit down and rest, 
when the problem of helping her fellow- 
creatures became too pressing for her. 

It was for one of these short breathing 
spaces that she had retired from the conflict 
this afternoon. The woman who aided 
her in the house, and who watched over 
her comfort with the devotion she had the 
rare gift of inspiring, had brought her 
some tea. But it had grown cold, still 
untasted, thereby showing that her pertur- 
bation of spirit was great indeed, she 
having all a woman’s natural faith in the 
helpful, consolatory influences of that 
beverage. 

She lay back in one of the pretty, 
comfortable chairs with which the room 
was furnished, everything in it, though 
simple and suitable, bearing the stamp of 
the refinement and wealth of its owner. 
The delicate brows were knit over the 
grey eyes, and the expression of the face 
was decidedly cross. 

There was a knock at the door. She 
roused herself with an impatient effort. 
In answer to her ‘Come in,” the door 
opened, and a young man entered. 

He was a slight young man, a little 
above the middle height. He had a 





strong, clever face, with keen, steady eyes, 
which had acurious suggestion of suppressed 
watchfulness about them. He looked a 
gentleman, but he was shabbily dressed. He 
also looked as if privations and harassing 
experiences were a daily acquaintance. He 
was, indeed, an exile, leading a secluded 
and rather anxious existence in crowded, 
out-of-the-way corners of the great Babylon, 
and gaining the wherewithal to pay for his 
food and shelter by the precarious ways of 
literature. 

It was in one of his searches after copy 
that he had come across a poor old 
creature, dying of cold and starvation in 
a cellar of a slum tenement. He had 
heard of Lady Marjorie and her house, and 
not being able, personally, to do anything 
for the moment—he having been unable to 
provide himself with a dinner for the 
previous three days —he introduced the 
starving woman to the Lady Marjorie, This 
was five months ago. He had found her 
in December, when the snow was on the 
ground. Now it was April, and the earth 
was yellow with daffodils. 

The Lady Marjorie had had the old 
woman brought to her house, where she 
still was. The young man and she had 
kept up the acquaintance; but they only 
met in the slums, She had never suc- 
ceeded in persuading him to visit at her 
other house in the West End. 

The vexed brows relaxed a little as she 
looked up and saw him. 

“You haven’t brought me any more of 
my fellow-creatures’ souls, have you, Mr. 
Ward?” she said. ‘I think I have made 
a mistake in my vocation. I am too weak. 
I wonder how I could ever have dared to 
take upon me the burden of my fellow- 
creatures’ lives. I think I shall go back 
to the West End, and read novels about 
them ; they are so much more picturesque 
in novels, And they’re mostly always 
saved in novels. It’s all far more satis- 
factory.” 

He laughed as he sat down near her. 

‘What has gone wrong to-day!” he 
asked. 

“Everything. Peter Davis went home 
drunk again last night and beat his wife. 
William Jones’s wife was locked up yester- 
day for drunk and disorderly conduct. 
Little Jamie McNeil is down with fever, 
and his mother has just been round here 
to say that he caught it at the children’s 
service last week, And—Katie has gone.” 
The young man’s face changed. “It ap- 
pears that she was turned out of Marshal’s 
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workshop the day before yesterday. There 
is a very good girl—a very religious girl— 
who works there, too. This good girl has 
happened to find out something about her, 
and told the others. And when Katie 
went the day before yesterday—well, all 
the girls were dreadfully good, and showed 
it. Katie dashed out of the workshop, 
and no one has seen her since. I knew 
nothing of it till one of the girls came here 
in tears at her dinner-hour, full of remorse. 
It was rather late in the day for repent- 
ance, but she had tramped all the way, 
and would have tramped all the way back 
again without any dinner, having used up 
her dinner-hour for her repentance. I told 
her what I thought of her and her com- 
panions, gave her some dinner, and sent 
her back to the workshop in a cab, still 
weeping. And I hope they all feel com- 
fortable over their day’s work. Will you 
have some tea, Mr. Ward? Oh, it is as 
‘cold as charity.’ I wonder if they could 
bring us some hot ?” 

He rang for some fresh tea. 

“Where do you think she has gone?” 
he asked. 

‘Not to her room. I went there at 
once. She had not been home since, 
Three of them are out looking for her 
now. But I do not think we shall find 
her. Oh! when will the measure of his 
sins be filled up?” 

Something in the young man’s eyes 
reflected the kindling fire of hers. But he 
said nothing. The tea was brought in, 
and she busied herself with it. She was 
rather silent for a little, and he did not 
attempt to disturb her mood. But once, 
as she looked up at him, she read some- 
thing in his face that roused her com- 
pletely from the heart-weariness that 
depressed her. 

* You have something to tell me?” she 
said. “How selfish Iam! I always told 
you that I was a coward at heart. What 
is it +” 

“* My play has been accepted, and Merri- 
man has made the most generous terms 
with me,” 


“Ob, Iam so glad!” Her face flushed, 
and the grey eyes grew dark and lustrous. 
“T always told you there was a good day 
coming.” 

“Tt is you who have kept me at it. 
I should have cut and run long ago.” 


“Ob, no! You aren’t a coward, like 
me. You would never desert your post 
because things seem to go against you. 
I am so very glad. But there is some- 





thing else, too——- You have bad news 
as well,” 

He rose from his chair, took a turn 
through the room, and then came back, 
and sat down again. 

“My father is very ill—dying, they 
say.” 

The grey eyes were full of sympathy, 
through which shone a great indignation. 

“What will you do?” she asked, in a 
lower voice. 

“ What can I do!” he still spoke quietly; 
but his hand was clenched. ‘“ He will not 
see me. But I will try.” 

At the risk of your life?” in the same 
low tone. 

“Yes. What is my life worth to me 
as it is? Disinherited, despised by my 
father, banished from home, living in 
hiding, not knowing whether the man that 
brushes against me in the street is not 
an assassin. Even my honour taken from 
me by base calumnies and hateful lies,” his 
voice breaking into strong passion. 

Her face changed and flushed. Her 
breath came quickly. 

This man was her friend, and his wrongs 
burned in her soul also. 

“You must not go back,” she said. 
“You are safe from the murderers here. 
They are cowards. They would not dare 
touch you in London; but when you get 
back——” 

“T must try and see him before he dies. 
I don’t ask him to alter his will—though it 
is a dreadful injustice for a man to have 
on his soul when he goes into the presence 
of a God who is all justice. But he was a 
good father to me, and there was nothing 
but love between us till he joined those 
traitors, Curse them !” 

“Hush!” she said, with a fine, bitter 
smile. ‘ Patriots!” 

“Patriots! Who use murder and 
treachery and cruelty for their weapons. 
Who grow rich out of the follies and 
vices of their deluded countrymen. Who 
pose and lie and rant in the light, 
and cheat and trick and ruin honest men 
and women in the dark. Patriots! who 
have not even the merit of bearing with 
dignity and fortitude the punishment their 
knavery brings on them!” 

It was very strong language to use 
towards men whose watchword was the 
rescue of their down-trodden country. 
But then Martin Ward considered that 
his wrongs had been great; and in that 
case his passionate bitterness might have 
had its excuses, 
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CHAPTER III. 


JOSEPH GRAINGER addressed a crowded 
and enthusiastic meeting that night. The 
great hall was packed. Men, carried away 
by his eloquence, his noble self-devotion, 
his splendid unselfishness, cheered him to 
the echo. Staunch adherents united in 
denunciations of the injustice and evil- 
doing of the great country which for 
centuries had oppressed the weak. Some 
of the papers, which were his open 
partisans, described the meeting in glowing 
terms the next day, and touchingly alluded 
to the fact that he looked pale and harassed 
when he entered the room, as if the great 
strain of fighting his country’s battles were 
telling on him; but added, that he went 
away cheered and refreshed by the enthu- 
siastic support given him. 

There was a flush of triumph in his face 
as he strolled home with a friend after the 
meeting was over; and the glow of the 
fervid feelings that had inspired him still 
shone in his eyes. 

“We shall do it,” said his friend, his 
voice quivering with excitement. “I can 
see the day when——” 

Grainger laughed. 

** We mustn’t be too sure, 
the day is still far off.” 

“But men are coming over every day. 
Look at to-night. What a chap you are, 
Grainger! How you—lead them! To 
think of the glorious day when our people 
shall enjoy their own again !” 

And for a moment King was silent, as a 
whole vista of glorious possibilities opened 
out before his mental vision ; one of which 
saw him the possessor of broad lands, left 
vacant by ousted landlords ; his word a 
power, and his influence unlimited among 
his countrymen. He roused himself with 
an effort, and lighted a cigar. 

Grainger had been walking, silent and 
absorbed, too, in personal speculations. 

* Ah, it is rulers such as we that our 

poor, suffering country needs, Grainger. 
We must leave no stone unturned. We 
want more funds. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that you should have some. It would 
be an additional thing in your favour if 
you could devote your personal wealth to 
the cause, You haven’t had enough of it 
to do that yet. How is that little affair 
getting on over there ?” 
_ “Satisfactorily, I believe. The old man 
is still convinced that the only salvation for 
the country is through us. He is pretty bad. 
I doubt if he will hold out much longer.” 


I am afraid 








“ And that mad fool——” 

Grainger’s handsome face grew black. 

“ He’s skulking about here, but I have 
lost sight of him. However, I hardly 
fancy he will go back. He daren’t.” 

“The boys know what to do if he 
does,” said King, with slow significance. 
“ We can’t stand any trouble from him,” 

Grainger did not reply. 

“ And then there is that other affair— 
that marriage must come off, Grainger. 
Lady Marjorie, with her position and 
her fortune, would be the making of 
you and the cause. Her name is almost 
worth her money. It would bolster you 
up over there, and here too.” 

“T would prefer not to discuss that, 
King,” said Grainger, haughtily. ‘That 
is a matter 
and——” 

“The Lady Marjorie,” with a good- 
humoured laugh, “All right, old 
man What's that?” in a breathless 
whisper. 

Grainger started with the same thrill of 
almost superstitious fear. The events of 
the evening—acting on the excitable pas- 
sions of their national character—had left 
them in a peculiarly sensitive mood. They 
were just passing an archway, leading into 
a dimly-lighted alley, the houses of which 
were in process of being pulled down for 
some model dwellings to be rebuilt in 
their stead. A moist west wind was 
sweeping through it, and, on it, was 
borne a strange, eerie keening—a weird 
wailing of dreadful sorrow and despair. 

Something that made the men _ re- 
member the death-cry said to be sobbed 
out by the banshee spirits that haunt 
human families in the hour of their 
doom. 

“Good Heavens! What is it?” said 
King, again clutching at his friend’s arm 
as they stood transfixed before the arch- 
way, gazing through at the ghostly lines 
of dimly-lighted ruined houses, and pave- 
ments littered with their rotting débris. 

Grainger’s face was very white, and the 
dread in his eyes was full of a horror to 
which that in King’s was only a pale 
shadow. It seemed as if there had risen 
before them the ghosts of those deeds 
from the blackness of which no man’s 
life shall be unshadowed on this side of 
eternity. 

Beyond the archway — half-way down 
the alley—lay a great heap of the unclean 
decay of the dead houses. As the men 
looked —the light of the street - lamp 
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casting flickering, livid lights on their pale 
fices—a grey, shadowy figure seemed to 
rise from the rotting heap of rubbish. 
In the dim, unsteady light—which scarcely 
pierced the darkness of the alley—the 
men saw it for a moment: something 
horribly familiar to one of them in the 
misty outlines. 

“Good Heavens! Katie!” 

Grainger sprang forward, just as a gust 
of the wild west wind stifled the eerie 
moaning into a choking sob, and, driving 
against their faces, wet them as if with tears. 
The sudden violence of the wind drove 
him back a step, while the rain it brought 
with it blinded him for a second. When 
he saw clearly again, the figure had 
vanished. Nor was there any sign of it 
when he reached the heap of refuse, 
though he walked round it and peered 
into the darkness of the half-dismantled 
buildings, 

“Some miserable beggar,” said King, 
who, after a moment’s intense reluctance, 
had followed him into the alley and as- 
sisted him in the search. ‘He or she, 
whoever it was—I couldn’t see clearly— 
had come to find a night’s lodging and a 
shelter from the police. I dare say he is 
lurking somewhere about now among the 
ruins, There are plenty of good hiding- 
places. Ugh! what a place! No wonder 
the wind makes such horrible noises in it!” 
looking up through the dim light at 
the bare walls, on which still hung 
shreds of soiled paper; at rooms left 
exposed by the pulling down of their 
sheltering walls, 

“ Was it the wind ?” asked Grainger, in 
a strange, strained voice, looking with half- 
fearful disgust about him. 

“Of course it was!” laughing, as the 
superstitious impression wore off. ‘‘ What 
a night! Let us get out of this; we'll 
have those rotting old walls falling on 
us. To think that, in a civilised country 
as this boasts of being, its sons and 
daughters should be allowed to herd in 
such dens.” 

Grainger did not reply. He was very 
silent as he walked home. A strange un- 
ease and foreboding had seized him, which 
he could not shake off. Yet it could only 
have been fancy. Why, King had not 
been able to tell if it were a man or a 
woman! How could he have possibly 
discovered, in the shadowy, grey figure, the 
outlines of 

No, it was only his imagination, excited 
by that low, moaning cry. 





CHAPTER IV, 


A WEEK later, a thing, which had once 
been a human being, was taken out of the 
river at a spot about two miles from the 
alley. Martin Ward, who was still aiding 
Lady Marjorie in her search after Katie, 
heard of the discovery, and went to make 
enquiries, What he saw need not be stated 
here. It was a sight the horror of which 
seemed to rest on his own life for many 
days after. The body, they said, had been 
in the water for some days. He did not 
make his discovery from any resemblance 
left in the human features. The clothes 
told the tale. It was Katie. 

“The story should be published far and 
wide, to show those poor deluded creatures 
what their guides and leaders are!” ex- 
claimed the Lady Marjorie, with burning 
eyes. 

“ How could you prove its truth ?” asked 
Ward, in bitter scoffing. ‘The witness is 
dead! They would say that we were liars 
and calumniators !” 

“Is it wicked ?” asked Lady Marjorie, 
“but I thank Heaven that she died! I 
feared at first that she had gone back to 
him.” 

The evening of that day the Lady 
Marjorie was dining with Lady Long- 
strand, 

The week had been passed in such a 
whirl of gaiety by them both, that they 
had not had a moment to spend in the 
confidential chats dear to their hearts as 
women. Lady Longstrand, who was dying 
to discuss various matters with her friend, 
asked her to come a little earlier than the 
dinner-hour, and promised to be ready, so 
that they could have a talk before all the 
* tiresome people” came. 

“T have been dying to have a talk 
with you!” exclaimed Lady Longstrand, 
as they sat in her exquisite little boudoir. 
“What do you mean to do about 
Mr. Grainger? You see, I have asked 
him here to-night, just to meet you, and 
I feel I have a right to know, especially 
as James was so angry with me for doing 
it. You know he hates him! So unjust, 
when the poor dear man is spending his 
life in the service of his country. Now do, 
there’s a dear, tell me what you mean to 
do.” 

“Don’t you think that anything I might 
mean to do, at present might be a little 
premature ?” asked Lady Marjorie, thought- 
fully, as she toyed with her jewelled fan. 

“Of course not! Any one could have 
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seen with their eyes shut, this week, that 
the man is mad about you. He has been 
everywhere, where he could see you. And 
I am sure, last night at Mrs. Roper’s 
ball Marjorie, I don’t think you 
ought to encourage him so much, if you 
don’t mean to——” 

A faint, shivering movement stirred 
Lady Marjorie, as it had moved her the 
night she had been introduced to him. 

“T want to study him a little. I want 
to be sure of what manner of man he is,” 
she said, in a slow, curious fashion. Then, 
in her ordinary, light manner: ‘“ Now do 
you think that it would be a suitable 
match ?” 

“ Well—certainly not, as far as birth is 
concerned, His father, I believe, was 
quite a common working man,” with a 
faint note of the arrogance of high birth. 
“But genius is rank in these days. And 
he is a wonderful man, and so handsome. 
And then—— Well, I shouldn’t be at all 


surprised if one day he isn’t King, or 
Governor, or whatever they want to have 
over there. 

eplendid——” 
Yes, that would be rather 


And you would make a 


“ Queen. 
nice,” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Lady Long- 
strand, with a half-laughing glance behind 
her. ‘I hope James didn’t feel I was 
saying that. He called me a little traitor 
the other day, just because I said that Mr. 
Grainger ought to be—— Such non- 
sense, when no one is more loyal than 
myself, But I am sure you would be 
able to do so much for that poor, down- 
trodden country. It makes my heart 
ache when I hear Mr. Grainger, and Mr. 
King, and all those people talking about 
it. And then you know that you have 
already done so much for it—wearing their 
stuffs.” She glanced at the magnificent 
poplin Lady Marjorie was wearing. “I 
never could bear poplins myself, and can’t 
wear them even to please Mr. Grainger. 
And then all the stockings you buy to give 
away, and the lace, and the dozens of other 
things made by the people of the poor, un- 
happy country. You might do——” 

“Something more, and marry Mr. 
Grainger? I don’t think I should care to 
be a Queen, after all.” 

“How dreadfully reasonable that 
sounds! But, dear,” and the bright face 
grew earnest, “i do wish you would 
think of marrying some one. You see, 
you-——” 

“Are not as young as you were,” with 





a little half-mocking, half-pathetic smile. 
“No, dear. I was thirty-five last birth- 
day. Thirty-five! Think of it. Would 
any man care for me now?” a far-off, wist- 
ful look saddening the grey eyes, as if 
they were gazing at some inaccessible 
height. 

“Of course, dear!” But Lady Long- 
strand, thinking of half-a-dozen lovely 
débutantes of that season, felt a little 
doubtful of the fact being generally true. 
“ There is Mr. Grainger.” 

“Ah! there is Mr. Grainger,” in quite a 
different tone. ‘But then he is a Patriot; 
and Patriots are always great and mag- 
nanimous.” 

“Well, do be nice to him to-night. 
And, after «!!, you needn’t have him if he 
does propose. It would be, when you 
come to think of it, very presumptuous on 
his part, even if he should be made a kind 
of King, or whatever he wants to be. 
James was downright mad with me the 
other day for even hinting at it. He said 
I had been fooled like the rest, with his 
glib tongue and fine eyes. But, really, 
you are nowhere nowadays if you don’t 
sympathise with some cause,” petulantly. 

Then they went downstairs, and Joseph 
Grainger took Lady Marjorie in to dinner. 


CHAPTER V. 


RICHARD DILLON was dying. But he 
was hardly in that frame of mind in which 
a man would wish to meet the great mystery 
into which he must pass, A great doubt 
lay heavy on his heart. 

He had led—on one of his large estates 
in his native country —a secluded, scholastic 
life, which had been kept from sinking 
into the dull monotony of mere learned 
existence, by an intense pity for the suffer- 
ings and sorrows of his poorer fellow-country- 
men. But he was a dreamy, unpractical 
man. A man with nearly all the faults as 
well as all the qualities of his nation. It 
was doubtful if he would ever have had 
enough energy to earn his own bread if 
Fortune had not favoured him by letting 
him be born into a state of ample means. 
His own property had, like all the property 
in the country, considerably deteriorated ; 
but he had received a very large fortune 
with his wife, an Englishwoman, which 
had passed unconditionally into his hands, 
there having been no marriage settle- 
ments. 

His English wife had died when his only 
child and son was a year old. After her 
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death he grew less inclined to go into 


the world. He shut himself up in his 
study. He did not forget his country 
people, He grieved over their necessity in 


a weak, helpless fashion. His land- 
agents, his house-stewards, had full per- 
mission to give to all the distressed. His 
tenants were let off paying their rent, not 
a creature on his estates who came to ask 
was sent away empty-handed, with the 
result that when his son had arrived at the 
age of twenty-three, the system of pauperism 
was complete. Scarcely a man, farmer or 
labourer, would stir a finger to do an 
honest day’s work. Ignorant, lazy, lost to 
all self-respect and independence, they 
lived from day to day, a disgrace to the 
hand that, in its criminal generosity, 
showered bounties upon them. The 
estates were in this condition when 
Martin Dillon came home to live. In re- 
membrance of his wife, his father had 
allowed him to be almost entirely educated 
in England. From its schools and uni- 
versities he had learned a different lesson. 
His heart was fall of love for and faith in 
his country and his people. But his aims 
were enlightened. He was shocked, dis- 
gusted—he felt degraded himself by the 
miserable degradation of his father’s tenants 
and labourers. In his hot eagerness to 
reform, perhaps he took too much on him 
at firat. Before he had been three years at 
home, he was hated and feared by the 
worst, and distrusted by many of the best. 
He tried to introduce cleanliness, thrift, 
self-respect. He exacted rents where there 
was no reason why they should not be 
paid, and did his best to remove the 
obstacles, when there were reasons against 
paying it. It was uphill, often bitterly 
thankless work; but ke trusted that he 
was doing some little good. Then a new 
spirit crept among the people, kindled by 
men who had their own aims to gain. It 
was an evil spirit, so evil that Martin 
Dillon, who had hitherto come and gone 
fearlessly among even the most discon- 
tented, found that he now carried his life 
in his hands. Among the men for whom he 
had slaved and toiled, giving his strength 
and youth and intelligence for their raising, 
were many who would, at the slightest 
provocation, have shot him down in cold 
blood. But there was worse. Ore of 
{ these new leaders of the people had made 
a friend of his father. The weak, nerve- 
less visionary was carried away by his 
eloquence, his glowing propkecies of the 
future of the people. 





This man gained at last so powerful an 
influence over Richard Dillon that the 
latter was turned against his son, who 
with all the force of his nature op- 
posed the doctrines of the new creed, 
drawn up for his countrymen’s belief. 
Hot discussions—for Martin Dillon was 
not a patient man, and had still much to 
learn under life’s fiery discipline—be- 
tween father and son, turned into bitter 
ones. Lies of his son’s harshness and 
cruelty towards his tenants were brought 
to Richard Dillon every day. The young 
man’s enemies grew more daring. 

At last a horrible and almost successful 
attempt was made on his life. One night 
half-a-dozen worthless, unscrupulous men, 
one of whom he had evicted for his 
laziness and dishonesty, set on him as he 
rode home alone. He was not to be 
driven away by such dastardly outrage. 
He would have stuck doggedly at his post, 
believing that there were still honest men 
left, though they were led away for the 
time by evil advisers and intimidated by 
unprincipled companions. 

But the attitude of his father towards 
him was unendurable. The weak, indulgent 
father had become an unjust tyrant. There 
came one last, bitter quarrel, and Martin 
Dillon, disinherited, was driven out of his 
father’s house, and Joseph Grainger and his 
party were triumphant. 

One of the honest men, in whom hestill 
believed, warned him—at the risk of his 
own—that his life was still in peril. 
Caring little enough for its safety, disap- 
pointed, wounded to the soul’s quick, em- 
bittered, he went to London, and dropping 
his name, he lived a solitary, secret /ife, 
suffering many privations, growing harder 
and more bitter till the day he met with 
the Lady Marjorie. 

He was thirty-three when he came to 
London. He was now thirty-five, and, as 
he believed, the thirty-five years had been 
years of wasted life. The acceptance of his 
play was a ray of light in its dreary wastes. 
He might yet make a name, win fame and 
success. But the love of his country still 
burned within him. To help his country- 
men was the desire of his soul; to see 
them deceived, tricked, misled by men who 
were making capital out of their folly and 
ignorance, filled him with sick disgust. 

The estrangement from his father was 4 
continual sorrow to him. His sense of 
justice was revolted by the thought that he 
was disinherited from his own, for strangers 
to receive. 
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The very day he had the good news of 
his play, he heard of his father’s dangerous 
illness. As the days went by, the desire 
to see his father, to effect a reconciliation, 
grew overmastering. He only lingered to 
do what he could to aid Lady Marjorie in 
her search for the poor, lost Katie. The 
moment the search was ended he set out 
for home. 

He had—though hating and despising 
the necessity—started on his journey as 
secretly as he could. But his efforts were 
unavailing. He was seen and recognised 
in the station, by one of the secret 
emissaries who passed constantly between 
the two countries. 

Half an hour later, Joseph Grainger had 
heard the news. A very short time after 
that the Patriot had made his plans—all 
for the advantage of his suffering country. 
He could not be blamed, if, directly, this 
advantage to his country was also one to 
himself. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Martin Warpd —for he still travelled 
under his disguised name, taking as 
many precautions as if he were entering 


an enemy’s country—reached the small 
post-town which was the nearest station to 
his father’s house. He had timed his 
arrival at night, trusting to the darkness 
and the change in his appearance, to get 
out of the station unrecognised. It was not 
his life that he feared for. But he knew 
only too well that if he could be prevented 
seeing his father, means would be employed 
to do so. He did not wish to give his 
enemies the opportunity of making their 
plans before he could reach his home. 

He was recognised by the station- 
master, whose face lighted up with pleasure 
as he saw him, though he turned away 
at once without a word or sign, and occu- 
pied himself with his duties. 

But he was only waiting his opportunity. 
He found it, as the young map, carrying 
his own small Gladstone, stepped out from 
the station into the street. He followed 
him out by a different way, and met him 
just as Ward turned down into a dark 
road running by the side of the station. 
He had guessed the young man would take 
that way, rather than the more brilliantly- 
lighted street. 

“God bless you, sir!” he said, in a low 
voice, keeping well under the shadow of 
the wall. ‘It’s a sight to sore eyes to see 
you back again, But for the Lord’s sake 





take care of yourself! The devils are 
always on the look-out for you. And the 
old gentleman is failing fast.” 

With a warm hand-shake, and a few 
hurried words, Ward passed on. It was 
almost as much as his humble friend’s life 
was worth, to be caught talking to him. 

The honest, heartfelt sympathy touched 
and cheered him. He had been feeling 
miserable enough. It had another effect, 
too. It was the cause of a very hot and 
unregenerate expressicn, as he thought of 
the men who had reduced their country- | 
men to such a state of fear and secrecy. 
He did not dare take a vehicle from the 
town, for the journey of five miles between 
it and his father’s place. He had thought 
of doing so, but the station-master’s greet- 
ing made him change his mind. Any of 
the men on the cars might be a previous 
acquaintance. 

He walked quickly through the darkest 
streets, keeping a sharp look-out to see if 


he were followed. But he saw no one who § 


excited his suspicion among the few he 
met, or who passed him. It was half-past 
nine now, and the darkness favoured him. 
He was soon out on the high-road. There 
was no moon; but he knew every foot of 
the way. Each step he took raised up so 
vividly old recollections, that the mental 
pain they excited was such as to make him 
doubt whether he would continue the 
journey or not. Where was the good? 
Probably to be cast out once more from 
his father’s house. But the desire that 
moved him was too strong, and he went 
on, and each step, while it was full of 
anxiety and pain, only deeponed the desire. 
All his father’s old love and tenderness 
came back to him, To see him, to speak 
to him, to win his forgiveness before he 
died. He must try. All thought of the 
great injustice done him, in the willing 
away of the fortune that should have been 
his, was swallowed up in this tender, yearn- 
ing wish of a son’s heart. 

Suddenly, as he walked along the dark | 
road, its silence was broken by the sound 
of an approaching vehicle. It was driving 
at rapid speed, coming from the direction 
of the town. He drew into the shadow of 
the hedge, and, there hidden, he waited | 
till it should pass, It dashed by, and he 
distinguished two figures, but he had no 
time nor opportunity of discovering if he 
knew them. 

But a sense of anxious uneasiness pos- 
sessed him as he continued his walk once 
more. Were they going out to Bluehills, 
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the village near his father’s place? It was 
dark and silent when he reached it. He 
did not go through it, but struck off by a 
back lane to reach the road leading to the 
house. He had determined to enter the 
grounds by a side-gate, and, when he had 
looked about him a little, decide on a 
further course of action. 

Passing through the grounds, he came 
at last to the stables. There was a light 
burning in the harness-room, and he 
managed to look into it through the 
window. One of the grooms was there. 
Fate was favouring him. He was English, 
and had been in his father’s service 
since he himself was a child. He could 
count on him. It was some moments 
before he ventured upon attracting his 
attention. 

The delight, the excitement, the fear of 
the faithful old servant were almost 
beyond his self-control. But he kept his 
wits enough about him to think of his 
master’s safety. He extinguished the 


light and closed the harness-room, and 
then drew him into the shadow of the 
shrubbery. He told him that his father 
was much worse; that the doctor gave no 
hope of his recovery ; and that, as he had 


become weaker, his old love for his son 
had revived, and that he had mentioned 
him once or twice during the last two 
days. 

Matthew, the groom, declared that it 
was his opinion, and that of the few old 
servants left in the house—there were not 
many, and even these did not dare express 
their opinions openly—that if only Master 
Martin would come back and see his father, 
the old gentleman would forgive him, and 
destroy the will which had disinherited 
him. But how was it to be done? And then 
there came the worst piece of news of all 
—which the old groom gave with many 
imprecations on the “ crawling varmints,” 
as he called them—that, half an hour ago, 
| @ gentleman had arrived at the house from 
London: the gentleman who had been 
there when the wicked will was drawn up, 
and who was firmly believed to be an 
emissary of Joseph Grainger’s. ‘“ The 
cowardly liar is afeard to come himself; 
he’s a deal too cunnin’. But he’s found 
out, Master Martin, that you’ve been 
comin’ home, an’ he’s sent him on first.” 

It was only too probable. The old 
groom also stated his conviction that if 
the young man did even get as far as his 
father’s room, this traitor would be there 
first to turn him still more against his son. 





‘It’s the money they want, sir, an’ 
they’ll get it ; unless you can see the old 
master alone.” 

It could not be managed that night. 
Mr. Dillon had fallen into a quiet sleep, 
and the doctor had said that he would 
not answer for the consequences if he were 
disturbed. 

But in the morning we'll manage it if 

we can, Master Martin. An’ we must bide 
our time till then. An’ I know where you 
can put up: at Black John’s. He's 
staunch, though he’s afeard, like the rest on 
us,” 
An hour later, Martin Dillon was trying 
to sleep in the cabin of one of his father’s 
labourers, who, risking all, was willing to 
serve his master’s son. 

The spring dawn came at last, and 
Dillon, at the risk of being seen, rose 
and went out for a breath of fresh air. 
There was a little garden, neat and well 
stocked, attached to the cabin. It was 
the fruit of seed of his own sowing, and 
a thrill of honest pride stirred him, as he 
saw that, after all, the efforts of those ten 
years had not been entirely thrown away. 
But the thrill died away suddenly, leaving 
him pale and cold. His eyes had fallen on 
a great clump of daffodils, and the yellow 
flowers conjured up a vision which had 
haunted the last few months of his life. 
Why had he thought of Lady Marjorie 
now? Did he need anything more to make 
his position more unendurable? How fond 
she was of those flowers! The day he 
had said good-bye to her in London there 
was a great jar full of them on her table, 
and she had a knot of them in her belt. 

Ah! Lady Marjorie ! 

It was now that the thought of that lost 
fortune stabbed him. Disinherited, penni- 
less, outcast! What had he to do with 
Lady Marjorie ? 

No; after all, his first resolves, made in 
hot bitterness when he was driven out of 
his home, to go and begin a new life in a 
distant land, were the wisest. A dogged 
endurance and patience had conquered 
them; but now, after he had seen his 
father, he would leave England, never to 
return to it again. It was not till ten 
o'clock the message that he was expecting 
came to him. He went up to the house, 
and was admitted. There was no opposi- 
tion. But the sight of Matthew’s face, as 
he came forward from a little knot of 
servants gathered in the hall, made his 
heart sink within him. 

“Why didn’t you come when I sent for 
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you?” he exclaimed, “It’s most too late, 
now. 

“T started the moment I heard——” 

“D—n him! Then Peter Gooch was a 
traitor, too! An’ I trusted him, an’ sent 
the message by him nearly three hours 
ago, and he came back and said you were 
coming. The master wanted me by him, 
and I couldn’t——” 

He could say no more, and Martin 
Dillon understood only too well. The 
messenger had tricked them. By whose 
orders ? 

As they went up to the bedroom, they 
met the man who had arrived last night, 
coming out of it. He made no attempt to 
stop Martin Dillon entering the room. 
There was no need ; and Dillon, with his 
heart on fire, passed into his father’s 
room. 

The old man was conscious, though 
sinking fast. Those in the room drew 
back while father and son made their 
peace. As death, with its touch which 


dispels all earth’s mists, drew near, the 
old man saw clearly at last. 

“ Liars ! traitors!” he murmured, trying 
to raise himself. 
time 


“Tf I had but the 
Oh, my son! forgive——” 

And then he died in the arms of the 
son he had disinherited. 

There was no appeal to be made against 
the sentence. Martin Dillon knew that. 
The will had been made when his father 
was sane in mind and body. If there had 
been influence used, it had been too subtle 
to be laid hold of by the hands of the 
law. 

So Martin Dillon went out of the home 
which had passed into the possession of 
strangers. 

The executor of the will was Joseph 
Grainger, who was to use the money as he 
thought best for the advancement of the 
holy cause. 

Dillon stayed for his father’s funeral. 

Joseph Grainger and several of his 
friends attended it, out of respect for the 
dead man’s generosity. 

Dillon did not speak to them, nor look 
at them. Joseph Grainger did make an 
attempt to heal the breach, He even 
tried to express his sympathy with the dis- 
appointment the son might justly feel at 
the disposal of the property, and began a 
promise to the effect that he would him- 
self see that Dillon was provided for. 

He did not finish the promise. The 
— that he met in Dillon’s eyes silenced 

im. 





But Joseph Grainger was the victor, so 
he could afford to endure the knowledge 
that for a moment he had grovelled in the 
dust, seeing that the effects of that trying 
position were only momentary, and that 
he needed but a little cleverness to brush 
off the dust, and look as clean as ever to 
his adherents and admirers, 

“And now for the Lady Marjorie,” 
whispered King to him, in elated triumph, 
as they re-entered the mourning-coaches. 

A glow of fierce pride and pleasure 
lighted Joseph Grainger’s handsome eyes, 
giving them a lurid beauty. He had no 
fear of losing Lady Marjorie. 

Two days later he was back at his 
Parliamentary duties, Arduous as they 
were, he found time to see Lady Marjorie. 
It was at a large At Home, but he managed 
to secure the opportunity he wished for. 
Perhaps she aided him a little. He fancied 
so; and his hopes rose still higher. She 
certainly looked wonderfully well that 
afternoon. Her dress suited her to perfec- 
tion, and the little close bonnet, with its 
knot of yellow flowers, was most becoming. 
She had a lovely colour, too; and Joseph 
Grainger had never seen the grey eyes so 
lustrous and dark. He forgot that she was 
over thirty; and almost forgot that her 
fortune was splendid. 

His confidence and sense of approaching 
triumph affected his appearance. He 
looked magnificently handsome, and his 
eyes shone with that wonderful fire which 
seemed to burn down into the very souls 
of those he wished to move. He never 
thought that some might live under a 
counter-spell, and so meet the lurid glow 
of his own soul unharmed. In a few 
passionate, eloquent words he told her that 
he loved her. She heard him in silence 
to the end; but the same shudder which 
had shaken her before in his presence, which 
had stirred her that night when only his 
name was mentioned in connection with 
her life, shook her from head to foot, 
as the burning, impassioned words fell on 
her ears. 

He still saw nothing. He thought she 
was trembling with a woman’s excitement 
of mingled fear and delight at love’s 
pleading. 

He put out his hand to touch hers with 
tender caressing. 

She avoided the contact with a gesture of 
infinite loathing. She rose, and the grey, 
lustrous eyes shone down into his with an 
intolerable shining. 

“T know what you have done for your 
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countrymen,” she said, slowly, each word 
falling like a drop of molten fire on his 
assurance, his insolent triumph, his pre- 
sumptuous pride. “I know Martin Dillon, 
and I know Katie.” 

She turned away and left him — de- 
feated. 

That evening, Martin Dillon received a 
note. He was on the eve of his departure 
from England ; he had already said good- 
bye to Lady Marjorie. 

* Come and see me,” it said. “I want to 
persuade you not to leave England. I want 
to make you see that you would be acting 
a coward’s part to desert your country now. 
Do you remember what you said last night 
about the daffodils ? 1 know you were sorry 
you had said it directly afterwards—but I 
was not—that you would never more be 
able to look at them without your heart 
aching for the remembrance of me. Come 
and tell me what you meant, or I will 
never wear them again. Come, and teach 
me how to work the right way for your 
country.” 





A SPRING DREAM. 
By MARGARET MOULE. 


CHAPTER I. 


IN a small gravelled courtyard, beside a 
grey stone manor-house, a pretty little pony 
and carriage stood waiting. The two last 
words, however, are more or less a figure 
of speech, for nothing, apparently, was 
farther from the pony’s intention than 
either standing or waiting. He shook him- 
self, fidgeted, backed a little, and then 
shook his head impatiently, as if to shake 
himself, once for all, free from those reins 
which were the outward and visible sign of 
the bitterness of lifeto him. Then, finding 
he could not do that, he began to paw the 
air and the gravel with his forefeet so 
vigorously, that one of the two men who 
were pacing up and down the courtyard, 
quickened his steps and came and held his 
head, whereupon the pony gave up that 
struggle against Fate, ‘of the futility of 
which ponies are as hard to convince as 
a superiors, and stood tranquilly at 
ast. 

The two men who were waiting looked 
rather impatient, too. The elder was a 
grey-haired man, of about sixty, with a 
straight, upright figure for his years, and a 
strong, kindly face rather marked by wear 
and tear. He looked exactly what he was: 





an energetic, characteristic specimen of a 
well-to-do, successful farmer. The other, 
who was holding the pony’s head, was a 
much younger man. His age could not 
have been more than eight or nine-and- 
twenty. He was fair, tall, and sufficiently 
good-looking, as far as features were con- 
cerned ; but his face was also a very good 
face. It was earnest and thoughtful, and 
both forehead and eyes showed manly 
purpose and determination. He held the 
pony’s head with a significantly firm hold. 

The day was late in March. The first 
of those last few days of the month that 
so often forget their essential character- 
istics and transform themselves into a 
premature April. The sun had been un- 
usually long that year in remembering 
that spring was waiting for his summons to 
come to the waiting earth. But, suddenly, 
to-day, he seemed to have roused himself, 
and brought her with one warm, com- 
pelling touch. 

The violets, in the narrow border round 
the courtyard, looked almost gorgeous with 
the strong, powerful light on their dark 
purples, and their scent floated backwards 
and forwards, and upwards and down- 
wards on the currents of light west wind. 

Suddenly, the elder man stopped in his 
impatient walk. He stood still under a 
high window that overlooked the court- 
yard : an opened window, framed in dark, 
clinging, Irish ivy. He looked up fora 
moment, then whistled a quick whistle of 
two notes—evidently a summons. 

No one answered. He waited one 
moment, then he repeated it, This time 
it was answered. 

In the midst of the ivy a girl’s head 
and shoulders suddenly appeared. She 
wore a dark, rough jacket, but no hat ; and 
her shining hair glittered against all its 
dark surroundings. 

“Linda,” Mr. Warwick said, before she 
could speak, “Linda, you must make 
haste if you want to drive Robert. Three 
o'clock you told Freeman, wasn’t it?” he 
continued, looking toward the younger 
man, who, occupied with the pony, only 
nodded in assent. ‘And it’s more than 
half-past two now. We've been waiting 
quite ten minutes ! ” 


“Coming, you father ! 


impatient 
Coming, Robert!” and with her answer 
Linda Warwick drew her head back 
quickly inside the window, seeming, as 
she did so, to take back with her a stronger 
breath of violet-scented outside air into 
the room. 
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It was a long room, and she ran with 
light, flying steps to its farther end, where 
her hat lay on her bed. She snatched it 
up, and came flying back to her dressing- 
table, which was at right angles to the 
ivy-covered window. The light fell strong 
and clear on Linda as she stood before 
her looking-glass. It fell on her bright 
wavy hair, which she wore in two large 
braids coiled round her head. Its colour 
was an unusual red gold, and, together 
with the excessive white fairness of her 
complexion, made her face, when seen in 
profile, like one of Titian’s women ; but in 
the place of their reckless, wild woman. 
hood, there was a girlish gravity in its 
curves, a look of youth and freshness ; 
and then her full face again was quite 
different. Her laughing, rosy mouth gave 
the grave sweetness a complete look of 
“ modernity,” yet without destroying any 
of its previous charm. It was a changing, 
fascinating, altogether unusual beauty. 


Linda Warwick’s friends, if they were 
women, spoke of her, for want of a better 
description, as “‘ curious-looking, but some- 
times pretty ;” and if they were men, they 
called her “a lovely girl.” Linda herself 
vaguely disapproved of her own face, 


because it was so indefinitely, but so com- 
pletely, out of keeping with what she 
understood of beauty. 

She put on her hat quickly, arranging it 
with careful, dainty little touches. Then 
she caught up her driving-gloves from the 
table and a basket from a shelf, and, 
turning to the window, called once more : 

“Coming, father and Robert ; coming, 
really, this time.” 

Then she rushed downstairs out of the 
side-door into the courtyard, gave her 
father a penitent, choking hug, settled 
herself into the driving seat and took the 
reins, all before Robert Field could leave 
the pony’s head. 

“ Past half-past two, and I’m waiting, 
Robert,” she said, mischievously, as he got 
in beside her. ‘‘ Good-bye, father ; I shall 
be home in good time for tea.” 

Then Linda whipped the pony, and the 
carriage whirled out of the courtyard, down 
a village street, into a green lane sheltered 
between high, mossy banks, which to-day, 
in the sun, were starry and beautiful with 
primroses, 

Robert Field and Linda Warwick were 
engaged. They had been engaged for six 
months. They had known each other all 
their lives, for the Fields and the Warwicks 
had severally held the two largest farms in 





Highfield or the neighbourhood for more 
years than any one attempted to count, 
To every one in Highfield it had seemed 
the most natural thing in the world that 
Robert Field, when he was left, by the 
death of his father, in sole possession of 
the old farmhouse, should ask Linda 
Warwick to come to him and brighten 
both it and his solitary life. 

He loved Linda with that enduring 
force which gains in intensity from having 
been the slow growth of a lifetime, and the 
first hope of a strong, manly heart. And 
for Linda, if she sometimes wished that 
the man she was going to marry were 
some one who, as well as being nice, was 
interesting—more interesting than “ just 
Robert,” whom she had always known—she 
tried instantly to stifle the thought with a 
_— glow of shame whenever it came to 

er. 

They drove along for some moments 
without speaking. And the light and 
shade made by the branches above suc- 
ceeded each other on Linda’s gold hair 
like a series of fairy changes, in each of 
which she looked prettier than the last, 
Then Robert Field began suddenly : 

‘‘ Linda ” Bat then he stopped, 
and apparently changed his mind, for his 
next words were evidently not those he 
had intended to say. “ What do you mean 
to do while I’m with Freeman, Linda? 
He may keep me an hour, you know.” 

“Do? Oh, I’ve heaps todo, That’s why 
I wanted to drive you—chiefly,” she said, 
incoherently and laughingly, with a side 
look at Robert, which, however, brought 
no answering smile to his eyes. ‘I’m 
going into Wain Wood. You said on 
Sunday that you’d seen anemones out 
there, and I do want some so, they’re so 
lovely. I want lots at home, and I 
want to send some to Margaret for her 
hospital children —I did last year — 
so I mean to fill that, quite,” pointing 
with a pretty twist of her whip-hand to 
the basket she had brought from her 
room, which was reposing now at her feet 
in the carriage, 

“ Fill that,” said Robert Field, abstrac- 
tedly. Then he roused himself with a sort 
of jerk, and said abruptly, as if with an 
effort: “Linda, I want to speak to 
you.” 
‘All right,” she answered, laughingly; 
“I don’t mind. You've not been very 
conversational yet. I think perhaps 
you're not a conversational person, 
Robert.” 
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But Robert Field didj not echo her 
bright laugh. 

“Perhaps not, Linda,” he said, “ but 
I’m serious now. Your father told me 
just now that Miss Luton has sent you a 
note to ask you to go to the Court on 
Monday, because Mr. Armitage wants to 
paint you.” 

“ Well, 
truth !” 

“‘ And he says you mean to go!” 

“The truth, again!” 

“But I don’t like the thought of it at 
all, Linda.” 

“That’s most unfortunate, for I do, 
Robert.” 

Robert Field frowned heavily, and 
paused, as though he were considering 
what form of words would carry most 
weight with it to the laughing girl at his 
side. Then he went on: 

“The people at the Court have never 
asked you there before. They are too 
great swells to cultivate your acquaint- 
ance for its own sake, and why should 
you do their friend a favour now? Tell 
me that, Linda.” 

“Why? Oh, why? Reasons are so 
unnecessary, Robert! Because I like to.” 

The reason was not so conclusive to 
Robert Field as it appeared to be to 
Linda, and he tried another line of argu- 
ment. 

* You see, Linda, in the first place, I 
don’t like to think of your doing what so 
many women do for so much an hour,” he 
began, tentatively ; but before he could 
say any more, Linda pulled up the pony 
sharply, saying : 

“Here, you argumentative Robert, is 
Wain Wood, and you must drive yourself 
the next hundred yards, you lazy boy. 
Come for me when you've done with 
Freeman.” 

Then Linda took her basket, and jumped 
out of the carriage, and waved her hand 
to him with a pretty, saucy gesture of fare- 
well as she walked to the entrance of the 
wood. 

She tossed the basket over the stile, and 
jumped over herself with a little scream of 
delight. After a step or two on the soft 
moss, the brushwood ended suddenly, and 
beyond it was all one fair, white stretch of 
anemones, like lovely fallen stars, Linda 
knelt down, and laid her face quite close 
to them for a moment in real childish en- 
joyment of their beauty. Then she began 
to pick them, first with one hand ; but her 
impatience was too great, and she reached 


father generally tells the 





out both hands for the flowers, turning up 
the skirt of her frock to hold them. She 
gathered and gathered, and the time 
slipped by with no knowledge of its flight 
on her part. She had emptied her frock 
once into the basket, which she left by the 
stile, and had then filled it for the second 
time, As she rose from her knees to carry 
this second burden to the basket, the hand 
that held up her dark skirt, with its load 
of lovely, white flowers, slipped, and all 
the flowers fell at her feet. With a little 
vexed exclamation, she was just stooping 
to pick them up, when Robert Field got 
over the stile, and said, quickly : 

“Have you thought me long, Linda? 
Don’t bother about those ; I'll pick them 
up for you.” 

And he knelt down and began to take 
the fragile little things with a careful awk- 
wardness into his strong hands. Linda 
watched him. His face looked troubled 
and earnest as he did so, and his expression 
brought back to Linda suddenly what he 
had been saying before they reached the 
wood. She thought, with a sudden 
shame, that she had been rather unkind 
to him. 

“Poor old thing!” she said to herself. 
“Tm a naughty girl to him. But he 
shouldn’t worry so.” 

And she knelt down beside him on the 


moss, and began to pick up the few 
anemones that were left. He did not 
speak until the last flower was in his hand, 
then he took hers from her, and, rising, 


put them all in the basket. Linda fol- 
lowed him. He turned, and took her 
hands in his firmly—so firmly, that she 
could not take them away. 

“Linda,” he said, “I’ve been thinking 
of what I said to you just now. I feel it 
more strongly still, and I want you to 
listen to me, Linda.” 

But Linda would not look at him, She 
gazed fixedly at a pair of chaffinches which 
were flying backwards and forwards from 
their nest in a high thorn-bush near, quite 
undisturbed by anything so futile as human 
argument. 

** Will you look at it like this,” he went 
on, after a little pause, slowly and diffi- 
dently ; “‘ will you give it up to please me ? 
Write a note and say you're prevented ; 
it’s quite simple.” 

“Tt may be,” she answered concisely, with 
a pout of her pretty lips; “but I’m not 
going to try. I’ve promised that Mr. 
Armitage shall paint my face if he wants 
to. I’m sure I don’t know why he does, 
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but he does,” with another pout, which, 
however, Robert was too perplexed and 
earnest to notice. ‘And I’m going to 
him to-morrow afternoon. So that’s ended, 
Robert. Pick up the basket, and come to 
the carriage.” 

“Oh, Linda! Linda!” he said, letting 
her hands go, and placing his own heavily 
on her shoulders, “they'll take all your 
time up at the Court, and I shall never 
get you.” 

“Take all my time! You talk as if I 
were going to live there for ever. Mr. 
Armitage will only want me once or twice 
in this next week. He’s only here for 
Easter, you foolish Robert. Bring the 
flowers and come, do. Father will be 
waiting for me for tea.” 


CHAPTER II, 


“ Your belle petite fermiére is late, Miss 
Carlotta !” 


“Yes. I hardly expected aristocratic 


unpunctuality in Highfield.” 

Miss Carlotta Luton laid her embroidery 
on the broad window-seat beside her and 
looked critically at it. She was a woman 
who was very slender and tall, and well 


and handsomely dressed. Her face was 
very handsome, too, with a hard, delicate 
outline and rather heavy brunette colour- 
ing. 

rs The shower must have kept her,” she 
added, and the intonation of her voice was, 
like her face, hard and delicate. The man 
who was the only other occupant of the 
morning-room at Highfield Court, strode 
in a leisurely way across the room to look 
at her work. ‘ Very good effects you have 
there,” he said. Then, as the door-bell 
that instant sent a loud, heavy peal 
through the house: “ Here she is!” they 
both exclaimed at once. 

A moment later the door of the room 
opened, and the servant announced “ Miss 
Warwick.” 

Miss Luton rose from the window-seat, 
and went down the room to meet her 
visitor. 

“T am very glad you were able to 
come,” she said to Linda. ‘Come to the 
fire. We are chilly mortals, you see, even 
on these spring mornings. Let me intro- 
duce you to Mr. Armitage.” 

Linda’s nervousness prevented her at 
the moment from understanding Miss 
Luton’s inversion of the usual rules of an 
introduction ; but she conquered it suffi- 
ciently a moment later to enable her to 





look at the man to whom she was thus 
being presented. 

He had unusually keen, cold blue eyes, 
set in a very handsome, very blasé face. 
His mouth was hidden by a heavy, fair 
moustache, and the chin below was firm 
and well-cut. There was a curious air 
about him of intense self-possession : that 
kind of self-possession which only arises 
from one cause—consciousness of success 
in this world. 

And, if he had not a right to that con- 
sciousness, who had? For he was Paul 
Armitage. His pictures were hung in the 
best places on the line at the Academy, 
year by year, as a matter of course. And 
to the smaller galleries it was as a personal 
favour that he ever condescended to send 
his work. To possess one of his master- 
pieces, was for the happy possessor an in- 
disputable cachet of wealth and artistic 
judgement. 

He had come down to spend Easter at 
Highfield Court, with his old friend Sir 
William Luton, for the sake of a few days’ 
holiday after a long spell of work at a still- 
unfinished picture—a picture which was to 
be not only his, but the picture of the 

ear. 

Before Linda’s timid scrutiny of Mr. 
Armitage had produced anything buta vague 
feeling that this was a man unlike any 
one she had ever met before, the luncheon 
gong sounded, and they all three went into 
the dining-room together. There was no 
one else there. 

“‘My father despises luncheon ; he has 
theories on the subject of meals,” Miss 
Luton explained to Linda as they sat 
down. 

The first few moments went by in the 
ordinary conventionalities of a social lun- 
cheon table, and then there was a short 
pause. Mr, Armitage broke it. He spoke 
to Linda, from whose face his eyes had 
seldom strayed since their introduction. 

“You are going to be kind enough to 
give me a great pleasure—do me a great 
favour, I should say, Miss Warwick.” 

Linda coloured as she looked up to 
answer. 

‘“‘T am very pleased that I can,” she said, 
shyly and diffidently. 

“You don’t know, Miss Warwick,” Miss 
Luton broke in ; “ you can’t imagine what 
a weight you have taken off my mind by 
being exactly the one person in the world 
that Mr. Armitage wanted. Before he 
saw you in church last Sunday morning, |. 
his frame of mind was only to be de- 
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scribed as agonised. He informed me 
incessantly ——” 

“Once or twice, Miss Carlotta,” inter- 
posed the individual under discussion. 

“Constantly, Miss Warwick, that his 
picture was ata complete standstill—was 
ruined—for the sake of the face he wanted. 
I assure you I spent a sleepless night 
thinking of his sufferings ! ” 

“ What is your picture?” said Linda, 
raising her eyes timidly from her plate to 
look at Mr. Armitage. 

“My picture,” he answered, after a 
moment’s contemplation of the eyes he saw 
closely for the first time, and found lovely, 
“ my picture—oh, it is Francesca da Rimini. 
Her first meeting with her lover, you 
know, before she knows he is her lover. I 
hope the subject is fairly fresh, and I know 
the execution will be fresh, now, as far as 
Francesca is concerned, thanks to you,” 
with a smile at Linda. 

Linda’s ideas as to Francesca da Rimini’s 
personality were, to say the least of it, hazy. 
Neither Dante nor early Italian history 
had formed part of the “studies” she 
had pursued at her school in North. 
borough, the market town ten miles from 
Highfield. So she hazarded no comments ; 
and only said, once more, simply enough : 

“T am very glad you think I can help 

ou.” 

Then she lowered her eyes again, with 
another feeling of wonder, far stronger than 
her first, as to what it was that made Mr. 
Armitage so very, very different to any 
man she had ever seen in her life. He 
was far handsomer, certainly; but that 
was not the only reason, she thought. And 
why, why ever did he look at her so? 

She was rather glad that his next words 
were to Miss Luton. 

“Do you know,” he said, turning to his 
hostess, with an easy, characteristically 
graceful gesture, “that I owe you simply 
an everlasting debt of gratitude for making 
me goto church. I was a thoroughly good 
boy at your bidding, and now brief penance 
has won a large reward.” 

Linda’s eyes opened rather wider than 
their wont at this. Miss Luton saw it, 
and some instinct beneath her hardness 
made her throw herself into the breach, to 
save Linda’s freshness. 

“T won't let him do it,” she said to her- 
self. ‘ The girl is so young; it would be 
a pity.” 

And she led the conversation to orchids, 
which she knew to be a favourite hobby 
of Mr, Warwick’s, and kept it there, and 





in the garden generally, during the rest of 
luncheon. 

When they had gone back into the 
drawing-room, Miss Luton said : 

“Now, Mr. Armitage, I leave my guest 
in your hands. You will arrange the 
details for availing yourself of Miss 
Warwick’s kindness as you like; I shan’t 
interfere. Will you like this room, the 
morning-room, or the library, for a studio ? 
Either, or all, are yours.” 

“This,” he answered, briefly, after a 
short survey. ‘“ The light is best.” 

There was no fire in the drawing-room. 
The sun had conquered the mist and 
showers of the morning, and was now 
shining so brilliantly that the whole room 
felt hot with its strength. One of the 
large casements of an oriel window was 
opened. Miss Luton would have closed 
it; but Mr. Armitage prevented her. 

“No, don’t,” he said, smiling. ‘ The 
spring comes through it with the sun, and 
I want it for a suggestive mental back- 
ground. Shall you be cold, Miss Warwick, 
if I ask you to sit in the window-seat ?” 

Linda’s assertion to the contrary had 
some energy in it. The heat of the other 
rooms had seemed suffucating to her. 

Mr. Armitage arranged her at the side 
of one of the windows, her head partly 
raised from one arm thrown upward along 
the window-frame. Behind her, through 
the wide, low windows, were to be seen 
the sloping lawns of the Court gardens, 
bordered by the darkest of red tulips and 
the whitest of hyacinths, in alternate 
groups. The heavy scent of the last came 
through the window with the soft, satisfied 
hum of the bees, who flitted alternately 
about the peach-bloom on the old trees that 
had been trained round the Court windows 
in days long ago, and the early pansies in 
the border beneath. From the distance 
came the faint sound of a mowing-machine 
and the sweetness of cut grass. 

Miss Luton watched until the pose of 
Linda’s head was finally settled, and then 
left the room to fetch some embroidery- 
silk, and Linda and Armitage were alone 
together. 

He stood at some distance from her 
with his sketch-bock, and dashed a hasty 
line or two on it. Then dissatisfaction 
seemed to possess him; he flung it down 
on a chair, and saying : 

“Excuse me while I fetch my sketching- 
easel, I must have broader effects,” he 
went out of the room. 

He returned with a little easel, and 
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sitting down exactly where he caught the 
full light on Linda’s face, he began to 
work, and worked steadily and in silence 
for some time. 

Linda did not move one hair’s breadth 
from the pose he had fixed, but her 
thoughts had never been in such a 
whirl. It would be truer to say that she 
had no thoughts. There was nothing 
definite in her mind but strong excitement. 
It was to her as if she had all at once 
come into a strange, unknown world, where 
everything was different to anything she 
had ever known before, and where she 
was quite alone. 

Home, Robert, her father, her every-day 
life seemed all far away and dream-like. 
From the moment whenshe had followed the 
man-servant across the softly-carpeted hall 
of the Court, with its tall palms and white 
statues, into the morning-room, with its 
indefinable atmosphere of xstheticism and 
culture, the feeling of unreality and fasci- 
nation which possessed her had grown 
stronger and stronger. It seemed to her 
that it could not be only that same morn- 
ing that she had stood in her own room, 
and looked at her frock so doubtfully 
before she set out for the Court. It was 
more like a month ago. 

And beneath all the bewildered confusion 
in her mind, heightening more than any- 
thing else the glamour which the surround- 
ings and situation had thrown over her 
senses, was another thought—the thought 
that her face was greatly admired. Some- 
how that thought had not entered her 
head when Miss Luton’s note first asked 
her to let Mr. Armitage paint her. She 
had not realised it until she felt the in- 
fluence of his personality; but now she 
could not help knowing it. Mr. Armitage’s 
keen eyes told her the tale afresh each 
time he gave one of those long, searching 
looks at the face Linda herself had always 
thought so strange, and, on the whole, so 
unsatisfactory. And Mr. Armitage knew ! 
He was a great painter, and he must know 
what was beautiful. Beautiful! It was 
too wonderful and exciting ! 

Armitage talked but little, he was too 
engrossed in his work. But everything 
he did say seemed to take Linda farther 
and farther from her own world, and show 
her more and more of a world which she 
vaguely felt to be ‘just like a book.” 

At five o’clock Mr, Armitage pushed 
back his chair. 

“The light is going, Miss Warwick,” he 
said, “and I have tried your kindness 





quite enough for one afternoon. Bat you 
will be kind to me again? Miss Carlotta,” 
and he raised his voice a little, as she had, 
on her return, established herself as far 
from what she called his ‘“draughty 
fancies” as possible, “will you arrange 
with Miss Warwick about coming again ?” 
he said, as Miss Luton approached them. 
“If you are good enough to help me 
again,” turning to Linda with the smile 
that was like a flash of light, and made his 
handsome face—fascinating. 

Linda listened, and acquiesced in Miss 
Luton’s invitations and arrangements, put 
on her hat, and listened to Mr. Armitage’s 
thanks like some one in a dream. She 
was still in the same dream as she walked 
slowly through the scented Court gardens, 
and turned into a lane, where the low sun 
was finding out every hidden violet on the 
high banks, 


CHAPTER IIL 


It was the Saturday before Easter, and 
Linda’s third and last sitting to Mr. 
Armitage was just ended. He had walked 
with her, talking, through the Court 
gardens, and now they stood together at 
the lodge gate. 

“Thank you a thousand times, Miss 
Warwick,” he said ; ‘I don’t know how to 
be grateful enough to you.” 

“Oh, please, don’t thank me,” Linda 
said. ‘I—I have enjoyed it. I mean,” 
she went on, hurriedly, ‘‘it has been a 
pleasure to me to help you. Good-bye, 
Mr. Armitage,” and she held out her hand 
quickly. 

“It’s hardly good-bye, is it?” he said. 
“I’m sure to see you again, somewhere, 
before I leave Highfield. By the way, 
you'll be at the church, decorating, perhaps? 
Sir William and I are going to call at the 
church for Miss Luton, in the carriage, 
this afternoon. You will? That's right. 
It’s ‘au revoir,’ then ?” 

And Armitage opened the gate for her. 

When she had passed out, he let it fall 
back carelessly, and sauntered up the drive, 
lighting a cigar as he went. The sittings 
were over, and that fact meant nothing to 
Armitage but that he had successfully 
achieved his Francesca. He was in a con- 
tented frame of mind with himself and the 
world in general, and he thought no more 
of Francesca’s original, otherwise than as 
an extraordinarily happy find in the way 
of a model. He was a man of the world, 
and, as such, he had, of course, made him- 
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self agreeable to the little, fresh country 
girl who, strangely enough, had been able 
to do so much for him. She could do no 
more, and, after that afternoon, he would, 
probably, never see her, and, certainly, 
never think of her again. 

Meanwhile, Linda walked slowly away. 
Her eyes were fixed on the ground, 
and there was a strange, unreal, excited 
look on her bent face—a look that made 
her seem like altogether another girl from 
the Linda Warwick who had gathered the 
anemones in Wain Wood only a week ago. 
She twisted her ungloved hands in and 
out of each other restlessly and nervously 
as she walked. Her face was far too 
burning for the soft west wind to cool as it 
played with her hair, and her eyes burnt 
and shone more and more each moment. 
It was not the same Linda at all. 

She was thinking, and her thoughts were 
the same that had haunted her for days, 
only now they were taking firmer and 
stronger possession of her than ever. 

It was all over, all ended. There was 
nothing more to look forward to; it was 
over. How could she possibly go back 
to the dull old life she had led before 
this exciting week ; before she had known 
anything different !—the every-day duties, 
the dull walks and drives, the stupid 
people about, and their stupid, uninte- 
resting ways ? 

Her last sitting was ended. There would 
be no more of those long, exciting hours 
that had gone all so much too quickly. Mr. 
Armitage had done with her now. He was 
going away, and she would only speak to 
him once more ; only for a minute or two 
this afternoon. She would have nothing 
more to do with him even ; probably never 
see him again. 

And he was quite different from every 
one else she had ever known in her life. 
He was the very nicest, the most interest- 
ing man she would ever know. He was 
clever ; he was so very clever; and he was 
—different. He had liked her; he had 
thought her pretty, very pretty. He had 
said so over and over again. And poor 
Linda’s cheeks burnt more fiercely still, 
and a new thrill ran through her as, one by 
one, Paul Armitage’s pretty speeches and 
the tone of his voice came back to her. 
Linda Warwick was not used to the ways 
of a man of the world. 

She stood still in her excitement and 
agitation, and leant back against a tree. 

As she did so, a hand was laid on her 
shoulder suddenly. Linda’s nerves were 





overstrung, and she started violently and 
turned very white ; and her colour did not 
come back to her when she saw that it was 
Robert Field who had startled her. To 
her over-excited fancy he seemed like a 
personification of her old life coming to 
take possession of her. 

“Linda,” Robert Field said, taking no 
notice of her start, “Linda, I’ve been 
trying to catch you ever since you came 
out of the Court gates. Didn’t you hear 
me $” 

“Hear you! Of course not. I shouldn’t 
have started if I had. What a foolish 
thing to say, Robert !” 

The familiar voice irritated her still 
further. How stupid he was! How dull 
and stupid! How impossible it was to fit 
him into the world she had been living in 
for the last week ! 

Robert Field went on, unheeding her 
words, like a man who is determined to 
say his say without delay, regardless of 
time or place. 

“IT saw you saying good-bye to that 
painter fellow, and I want to say this to 
you, Linda: you have promised to marry 
me, aud I will not have you look like that 
for any other man on earth. What do 
you mean by it? You have avoided me 
every time I’ve tried to see you this week. 
No man will stand such treatment, and at 
the same time know you are spending 
hours with another man, and giving smiles 
and sweet looks to him. What do you 
mean by it, Linda?” 

“What do I mean, Robert!” repeated 
she, impatiently, with her hands twisting 
themselves faster and faster, and her eyes 
glittering in the flashed face she turned to 
him. “I should think you could under- 
stand that. Is means—I mean that I 
enjoy myself very much at the Court— 
that I enjoy myself very much with Mr. 
Armitage——” 

“And you don’t enjoy yourself with 
me?” he finished for her, calmly enough, 
though his face was drawn and his lips 
were trembling with passion. 

‘No, Robert, I don’t!” she cried, 
excitedly. ‘I don’t think I shall ever 
enjoy myself again.” 

“ Linda!” 

“Don’t, Robert, don’t. I’m tired of 
everything and everybody.” 

“Do you mean that you are tired of 
me?” 

“ Yes, since you ask me, Robert, I am,” 
she went on, hardly knowing what she 
said in her wild excitement and confusion. 
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“T think it would be a great pity for us to 
be married. You don’t interest me at all, 
Robert ; you are so dull.” 

“So dull!” Robert Field echoed her 
} words without the least expression in his 
voice. ‘Yes, Linda,” he said, “I am dull. 
I have often thought I was not good enough 
for you. I’m not interesting in the least. 
I know that well ; but ”—his voice nearly 
broke— “I thought you—loved me, 
Linda.” Then suddenly his manner 
altered to the colvest civility. “I beg 
your pardon, Miss Warwick. I quite 
understand. I shall not trouble you again 
in any way.” He lifted his hat and turned 
away without another word. 

Linda stood where he left her perfectly 
still, while the wild song of the birds in 
the tree above her head seemed to grow 
louder and louder the more she tried to 
think. Suddenly it occarred to her that 
it must be late, and she had to go to the 
church to decorate directly after dinner. 
She stood upright from the tree, straightened 
her hat and went home. 


It was about half-past four. The little 
church at Highfield was fall of people who 
were giving a look of spring itself to the 
old grey stones that had stood unchanged 
through so many a spring and Easter. 

Linda Warwick was softening all the 
outlines of the old oak pulpit with lovely 
} faint yellow daffodils. She came down 
the middle aisle to fetch some more flowers 
from the churchyard, where she had laid 
them to keep fresh, in a loose, fragrant 
heap at the foot of the dark old yew-tree 
in one corner. 

Miss Luton was kneeling by the font, 
arranging bunches of primroses in the 
moss at the base. hl 

“If you see my people waiting outside,” 
she said to Linda as she passed her, * tell 
them they must wait. If Mr. Armitage is 
there, he might come in, tell him, and 
give me a suggestion or two.” 
| If Mr. Armitage were there! Linda 

had thought of nothing else all that after- 
noon but that if. She had looked forward 
to it as the very last breath of sunshine 
before the clouds of everyday dulness 
should roll down upon her. She answered 
Miss Luton, and went out into the church- 
yard. The sun was just setting. It was 
low enough to catch Linda’s hair. The 
quiet little churchyard was full of its soft, 
beautiful red light, and Linda’s flowers 
under the yew-tree were tinted with it, 
too. She had almost reached them, and 


ay 





was wondering vaguely how many she 
would want to finish her work, when she 
turned the corner of the church and came 
face to face with Mr. Armitage. 

“Ah, Miss Warwick ! I told you it was 
‘au revoir,’” he said. ‘“ Where is Miss 
Luton? Why, what's the matter? I'd 
no idea church decorating was such exciting 
work,” 

Linda was trembling, her cheeks were 
flushed, and her eyes were full of tears. 
Oh, what would life be like to-morrow ? 
She looked up at him piteously, and was 
trying to steady her voice to answer him, 
when a small village boy dashed suddenly 
round the corner of the church, pulling 
himself up with a jerk at the sight of 
Linda’ He was breathless, and his words 
came in gasps, 

“ Miss Warwick,” he said, “ Mr. Field’s 
hurted himself dreadful! He's throwed 


out of his trap—just now. They’ve took 
And they say he’s 


him to his house, 
dying.” 

Never before, and never again in life 
did Linda know a moment like that one. 
Mr. Armitage, the Court, all the thoughts 
of the last week, seemed to fade away 
from her in an instant. As if she had 
waked from a dream, her old life, her old 
interests, her old love, came back to her 
again. 

What had she done? Oh, what had she 
done? She loved Robert—oh, how she 
loved him! And what had she said to 
him only that morning? Dying! Robert 
dying ! 

Without one word to Mr. Armitage, she 
rushed down the churchyard path, rushed 
through the village street in the sunset, 
into Robert Field’s garden gate, into his 
house. 

There were people in the parlour where 
he lay on hastily thrown down cushions, 
under the open window, in the same red 
light. But Linda did not notice them ; 
indeed, she did not see them; nor did she 
see that they drew a little backward as 
she came, as if to leave her alone with 
him. She went straight up to him where 
he lay, and threw herself on her knees 
beside him. 

He was apparently hardly conscious, for 
he did not move, or open his eyes. 

“Oh, Robert!” she cried, low and 
piteously. ‘Robert, comfort me. Say 
one word. Will you ever forgive me?” 

Her voice seemed to wake him, even 
then, for he raised one hand and laid it 
gently on hers, 
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T's all right, Linda,” he said, faintly. 
“T am dull, I know—don’t mind—it’s all 
right——” 

She clasped his hand tighter. 

“Say you forgive me! Say you'll 
forget! I am Linda—your Linda — not 
that girl who spoke to you this morning. 
There’s no—one—no—one—in the world 
for me but you, Robert.” 

Those protesting, fervent, broken words 
seemed to rouse him still further, and 
bring him back from a misty, distant land. 
He opened his eyes, and turned them full 
on her. 

‘* Linda,” he murmured, “is it you?” 

She laid her face down close to his. 

“*T love you,” she sobbed; “I love you 
so! Smile once at me, if you forgive 
me |!” 

“Linda, don’t cry so,” he said; and he 
smiled. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Field are happier, 
they think, than any married people ever 
were before. And Mrs. Field finds her 
husband, though he will never walk again 
without a crutch, more interesting than 
anything else on earth. 


A DUAL PERSONALITY. 
By T. W. SPEIGHT. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE first time that Leonard Aldis, 
M.R.C.S., and only three years settled in 
Dunchester, set eyes on Margery Forsythe, 
but without being in the least aware who 
she was, was one forenoon as he was taking 
a short cut across the Green from the 
house of one patient to that of another. 

Miss Forsythe was coming from the 
opposite direction, and each glanced at the 
other as they passed. There was a charm 
about the girl’s face which struck the young 
doctor with a pleasant sense of freshness. 
Even in dull little Dunchester there were 
many girls, both pretty and fascinating ; 
but in the face of this stranger, brief as his 
glimpse of it had been, there was an inde- 
finable something which seemed to single 
it out from any other face he had ever 
seen, and to stamp it with a sweet indi- 
viduality of its own. 

It was quite possible that five men out 
of every six would have seen nothing of all 
this—nothing, in fact, beyond a more than 
ordinarily nice-looking young woman, 
with large, soft brown eyes and long eye- 





lashes; but that would have mattered 
nothing to Aldis. Things are to us as we 
see them ourselves, and not as others see 
them. 

And yet her garb was merely the plain, 
dark, homely one of a hospital nurse, with 
its somewhat disfiguring bonnet, and its 
dark veil thrown back over her shoulders. 
He had seen many such apparent incon- 
gruities, as between the garb and its 
wearer, when walking the London hos- 
pitals; but that did not hinder him in the 
present case from wondering and specu- 
lating to his heart’s content, or, rather, to 
its discontent. 

In all probability, she was in attendance 
on some patient of one of his brother prac- 
titioners ; but, even if such were the case, 
it by no means weakened his wish to see 
her again. Do what he would, he could 
not get her image out of his thoughts ; 
and it is to be feared that on the day in 
question, his patients found him absent- 
minded to a degree of which they had had 
no experience before. 

He was in the middle of a last pipe 
before going to bed—and it was only late 
at night that he ventured on the indul- 
gence of a smoke—his thoughts still dwel- 
ling on the morning’s encounter, when a 
question put itself to him with as startling 
a suddenness as if it had been propounded 
by some one wholly outside himself—a 
question to the following effect : 

“Has not Mrs. Forsythe, of Syringa 
Cottage, on more than one occasion, spoken 
of having an only daughter, whose profes- 
sion is that of a nurse ?”—“ Yes,” he said, 
in answer to the question, “she certainly 
has so spoken. What, then, if * 

But we need not follow his thoughts 
and speculations further. 

The Mrs. Forsythe thus referred to was 
a widow, and a patient of Dr. Aldis. She 
was afflicted with a spinal complaint, which 
compelled her to recline all day on a chaise 
longue, and did not allow of her walking 
any greater distance than from one room 
to another. She had come to Dunchester 
about six months previously, an utter 
stranger to everybody in the place, and 
had taken Syringa Cottage ready-furnished 
—a small, white, eight-roomed tenement, 
which stood secluded in its own tiny 
grounds, A woman, who acted at once as 





companion and attendant to the invalid, 
and performed the lighter domestic duties, 
together with one servant, comprised the 
whole of Mrs. Forsythe’s modest establish- 
ment. 
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Mrs. Forsythe was a thin, faded, lady- 
like woman, who still possessed the remains 
of considerable personal attractions. She 
was a person of some culture, and had 
evidently travelled a good deal in years 
gone by. She was fond of gossip and 
mild tittle-tattle ; but was too kind-hearted 
to have an ill-natured word for any one. 
Beyond that, she had developed something 
of that mild form of selfishness which, in 
many cases, gradually becomes like a second 
nature to those who have the misfortune to 
be permanent invalids, even although, so 
long as health and strength were theirs, they 
may have been among the most unselfish 
of mankind. Thus, even if the butcher 
and the baker had to go short of their 
money, Mrs. Forsythe not only liked, but 
expected to have the vase on the little table 
at her elbow filled with fresh flowers every 
morning the year round; and flowers, 
especially in winter, cost money. Then 
she never thought of going without her 
jelly, or her grapes, or her boiled chicken, 
or the regulation quantity of wine allowed 
her by her doctor. She liked to be nicely 


dressed, and to have all her surroundings 
display a certain elegance and refinement 
of taste. 


Short as the time of her sojourn 
in Dunchester had been, she had contrived 
to gather round her a pleasant circle of 
acquaintances, to whom, however, she never 
professed to dispense anything more in the 
way of hospitality than was involved in 
tea, finger-biscuits, and the thinnest of 
bread and butter. 

Such was the patient upon whom 
Leonard Aldis made a point of calling 
every Monday and Friday. The young 
practitioner was a great favourite with 
Mrs, Forsythe. He had such a nice 
manner, and was so sympathetic, she told 
her friends ; and then he never seemed to 
grudge his time, or to be in a hurry, as is 
the unpleasant way of many doctors; and 
if he was not a man to retail gossip him- 
self, he always listened to, and betrayed an 
intelligent interest in, whatever scraps she 
might choose to pour into his ear, which, 
if a negative virtue, is one not always per- 
taining to his sex and profession, The 
truth was that Aldis pitied her—for there 
were days when she was racked with pain 
—knowing well that there was no help for 
her in this world ; and with him pity and 
sympathy were so closely akin as to be 
almost one, which is far from being the 
case universally. 

It was now Wednesday. He had called 
at Syringa Cottage on Monday as usual; 





but although Mrs. Forsythe had been as 
chatty as she nearly always was, her 
daughter’s name had not once been 
mentioned. Well, Friday would soon be 
here, and till then the wisest thing he 
could do was to think as little as possible 
about this “vision of fair womanhood” 
which had so unaccountably sufficed to 
disturb the customary equable tenor of his 
thoughts, It was a resolution more easily 
made than carried into effect. 

The Abbey clock was striking eleven on 
Friday morning as Dr. Aldis laid his hand 
on the garden gate of Syringa Cottage, 
and the same moment his doubts were 
changed into certainty. There, moving 
about among the flower-beds on the lawn, 
was the same lithe, graceful figure he had 
seen crossing the Green on Wednesday, 
only, this forenoon, it could be seen to far 
greater advantage. The voluminous cloak 
was gone ; the disfiguring bonnet had been 
laid aside, Her well-titting gown of dark- 
blue serge, with its complement of spotless 
collar and cuffs, seemed the very garb of 
elegant simplicity. The heavy coils of her 
dark-brown hair, now uncovered to sun 
and breeze, were twisted in simple bands 
round the crown of her head, leaving 
exposed her white and shapely neck. 

As the gate clicked the girl gave a little 
start, and, after throwing one glance back- 
ward, made her way, but without apparent 
hurry, to the opposite side of a clump of 
evergreens and became lost to view. The 
young doctor’s heart beat in a way which 
was at once strange and alarming as he 
walked up the pathway to the cottage. 

He found Mrs. Forsythe as he nearly 
always found her, neither better nor worse 
in point of health. After the usual en- 
quiries and answers, the widow said, with 
a more than usually cheerful smile lighting 
up her faded features : 

“T have had a very pleasant surprise 
since you were here on Monday, doctor. 
My daughter, of whom you may have 
heard me speak—my darling Margery— 
arrived at the cottage on Tuesday evening 
after giving me only a few hours’ notice 
when to expect her. It is the first time I 
have seen her since I came to live at 
Dunchester, and I cannot tell you how 
happy her visit has made me. Lady 
Kinmoyle, in whose service she has been 
for upwards of a year, finds herself so 
much better just at present, that she has 
given Madge quite a long holiday. So 
very kind of her, is it not? Of course, 
Madge is liable to be called away at any 
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moment, should there be a relapse on the 
part of her ladyship.” 

‘‘Let us hope that nothing so un- 
fortunate will happen,” said Aldis, “ but 
that Miss Forsythe will be able to enjoy 
her holiday to its fullest extent, and you 
the pleasure of her society.” 

“‘ How very nice of you tosayso! Of 
course, if Madge had not developed quite 
a vocation for nursing, I should have been 
totally opposed to her adopting it as a 
profession ; but it was her own choice 
entirely.” 

“T presume, then, from what you say, 
that Miss Forsythe has gone through a 
regular course of training.” 

“Oh dear, yes. Madge was at St. 
Ethelbert’s for quite a long time; and, 
indeed, it is hardly to be supposed that 
Lady Kinmoyle would have engaged her 
had she not been certificated—isn’t that 
the phrase —as competent to fulfil the 
duties of a trained nurse. But I must 
introduce you to each other.” 

She touched the bell, that was always 
within reach of her hand, and, in response 
to the summons, Miss Forsythe herself 
entered the room. 

“My dear Madge,” said her mother, 
“let me introduce you and Dr. Aldis to 
each other. The name, at least, cannot be 
quite strange to you.” 

**On the contrary,” said Miss Forsythe, 
with a smile, as she came forward and 
frankly held out her hand, “I seem to 
know Dr. Aldis quite well, so many are 
the references to him in your letters, 
mamma. I won’t tell him what flattering 
things you say of him, they might tend to 
make him vain.” 

She was thoroughly composed, and at 
her ease, more so, in fact, than Aldis him- 
self, but without the slightest trace of self- 
consciousness ; indeed, the more the young 
doctor saw of her, both then and after- 
wards, the more impressed he was with 
the extreme naturalness of her manner, 
and with a certain clear, direct simplicity 
of character which seemed as if it held 
artifice and insincerity of every kind at 
arm’s length, 

Aldis had one or two critical cases on 
his list, and could not linger long at Syringa 
Cottage, much as he would have liked to 
do so. Never before had Monday seemed 
so long in coming ; and when it did come, 
he was doomed to disappointment. Miss 
Forsythe had gone for a walk, and he saw 
nothing of her. On Friday, however, he 
was more fortunate. After his interview 





with the mother was at an end, he ventured 
to join the daughter in the garden, and 
was allowed to assist for ten minutes in 
gathering flowers and greenery for the 
decoration of the drawing-room, it being 
one of the days when Mrs. Forsythe’s 
limited circle of friends gathered round 
her for a couple of hours in the early even- 
ing to drink tea and discuss the local gossip 
of the week. 

After this came six weeks of happiness 
for Leonard Aldis—such happiness as his 
life had never known before—for at once, 
and without a single struggle to avert such 
a catastrophe, he had fallen hopelessly in 
love with Margery Forsythe, and that 
after the hot-headed and impetuous fashion 
of a boy of eighteen, rather than after the 
cooler and more deliberate style which 
might reasonably have been looked for in 
a staid young doctor of six-and-twenty. 
It was the wild, unreasoning happiness 
—bliss would, perhaps, be the more ap- 
propriate word — which first love alone 
can confer; and yet it was not without its 
seasons of torment, as first love, when real, 
and not merely the idle fancy of a month 
or a season, rarely is. 

Aldis’s torments had no foundation in 
jealousy ; the sole reason for them lay in 
an ever-recurring doubt whether his love 
was returned. There were days on which 
he fondly flattered himself that, when the 
proper moment should have come—for he 
did not want to press Margery unduly, and 
had made up his mind to wait till the term 
of her stay was nearly at an end—he 
would merely have to ask in order to win 
her assent to his suit. 

There were other days, when her treat- 
ment of him was so coldly equable—when 
she held him as a fencer holds his ad- 
versary, at the point of his rapier, and will 
not allow him to break through his guard 
—that the young man’s spirits sank to the 
nadir of despair. But even such torments, 
keen though they were while they lasted, 
seemed to him infinitely preferable to the 
dead-alive existence which had been his 
before he set eyes on Margery Forsythe. 

His visits to the cottage were no longer 
limited to professional ones. Before long, 
he found himself there on three or four 
evenings in each week. Both he and 
Margery had a natural gift for music ; and 
one knows what a bond of sympathy the 
divine art often becomes between two 
young people who have a mutual inclina- 
tion towards each other. Then they were 
surprised, but certainly not displeased, to 
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find that in poetry and imaginative litera- 
ture, they had so many tastes in common. 

And so the old story went on—on 
Aldis’s side, at least—till Margery’s visit 
had but two more days to run. Aldis 
was no nearer fathoming Margery now 
than he had been a month before, At 
times, he was still a prey to the most 
bitter doubt ; but, in no case would it do 
to let her leave Dunchester without putting 
his fortune to the test, and so bringing 
his present state of suspense to an end, the 
strain of which was beginning to tell on 
him in more ways than one. He had not 
failed to try to ascertain from Mrs, For- 
sythe how soon Margery might be looked 
for at Dunchester again; but no certain 
information on the point seemed to be 
forthcoming. 

It appeared that Lady Kinmoyle, al- 
though close on eighty years of age, and a 
semi-invalid, was one of the most restless 
and erratic of mortals, and never seemed 
so happy as when she was “trapesing” 
about the country from one great house to 
another. Rarely did she spend more than 
six weeks at a time at her house in May- 
fair. It was scarcely likely that Margery 
would have another long holiday before 
next summer, although she might, perhaps, 
be able to get away for a couple of days 
or 80, once or twice before then, for in 
many ways her ladyship—who, indeed, 
treated Margery more like a companion 
than a hired attendant—was most con- 
siderate. She, Mrs. Forsythe, knowing the 
sort of person Lady Kinmoyle was, was 
never surprised by Margery’s sudden ap- 
pearances, without having had a word of 
notice beforehand. 

It was evident that Aldis must strike 
while he had the chance. Another oppor- 
tunity might never be permitted him ; for 
if he were once to let Margery go without 
telling her all that was hidden in his heart, 
might he not lose her for ever? Might 
not some one, bolder than he was, succeed 
in winning her? The mere thought of 
such a thing was intolerable, and not to be 
borne, 

He found her alone next morning in the 
garden, as he had found her many a 
morning before. 

Her eyes met his frankly, as they always 
did, her smile was as sweet as it always 
was; but to the self-tormenting young 
doctor it seemed to have merely that 
placid sweetness which one looks for in a 
sister’s smile, and not that indescribable 
something which differentiates the smile of 





the woman who loves you from that of 
every one else. It was true that her cheek 
had flushed a little as she turned to greet 
him, and next moment he noticed with 
surprise that her under-lip began to quiver, 
and that she turned her face abruptly 
away. Had she read in his eyes some 
premonition of that which he had come 
there purposely to tell her ? 

With a lover's artfulness he had sta- 
tioned himself between her and the house, 
so that she should not escape him. Indeed, 
he gave her little chance of doing so; but, 
with one hand laid lightly on the garden 
basket she was holding in front of her, he 
burst at once into the confession which 
had so long been trembling on his lips. 

What he said is a matter of minor 
consequence, It is Margery’s reply that 
concerns us here. 

She had grown very pale, turning her 
face a little aside while he was speaking, 
and fixing her under-lip with her teeth as 
if to repress its tell-tale quiver. When he 
had done she turned her luminous eyes 
full upon him, in which he seemed to 
detect a half-veiled something which he had 
never seen in them before. 

**T am so sorry, Mr. Aldis,” she began, 
and then she drew in her breath with a 
little fluttering sigh, “that you should 
have felt yourself impelled to speak to me 
in the way you have just now, because— 
well, because what you have asked for can 
never come to pass.” 

“Can never come to pass!” he echoed, 
blankly, all the glow and fervour dying 
suddenly out of his face. 

“ Never,” she repeated, softly. ‘There 
are circumstances I am not at liberty to 
explain which render such a thing impos- 
sible. I can only ask you to try to forget 
that you ever thought it needful to say 
such words, and trust that you will still 
continue to be as kind a friend to my 
mother—and to me, should we ever meet 
in the future—as you have hitherto shown 
yourself to be.” 

Aldis pleaded hard; but Margery was 
inflexible. She gave him her hand at 
parting, and there was a shining mist in 
her eyes as she murmured : 

‘* Good-bye.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Dr. ALDIs’s visits to Syringa Cottage 
were now restricted to purely professional 
ones, Mrs. Forsythe continued to receive 
him with the same smiling graciousness 
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which she had always accorded him; but 
she had become somewhat of an enigma in 
the young doctor’s eyes. Did she or did 
she not know of his love for her daughter ? 
Had she or had she not been made aware 
of what took place in the garden on the 
morning hefore Margery’s departure? To 
Aldis it seemed next to impossible that, as 
& woman and a mother, she could have 
failed to penetrate his secret, and equally 
unlikely was it that she could be so obtuse 
as not to be aware what the particular at- 
traction had been which had drawn him 
night after night to the cottage. But, be 
that as it might, by no word or hint did 
Mrs. Forsythe betray her possession of any 
such knowledge. She talked about her 
daughter just as freely and openly as she 
had always done. Aldis heard from time to 
time that a letter had been received from 
Margery, dated now from one town and 
now from another, for restless old Lady 
Kinmoyle was on the move again. By 
Christmas, however, Miss Forsythe ex- 
pected to be back in London, when she 
looked to have a few weeks’ rest and 
quiet. 

The months wore slowly on in 
sleepy, old-world Dunchester. Christmas 
came and went; and about the middle 
of January Leonard Aldis found him- 
self in London with a four days’ holi- 
day, a brother practitioner having agreed 
to take over his patients for that length of 
time. Aldis had a younger brother who 
had been somewhat of a scapegrace, and 
who, after sundry failures and mistakes, 
had consented to tempt fortune once more 
in one of the Colonies, An outfit had 
been provided for him, and a certain sum 
of money lodged in the hands of an agent 
at Melbourne; and the elder brother’s 
business in London was to see the younger 
one safely off at Tilbury, and to satisfy 
himself that that rather slippery young 
man really started, and did not turn tail at 
the last moment. 

Leonard Aldis and his brother turned 
out of the latter’s lodgings for a stroll 
between eight and nine o’clock on the last 
evening of the young scapegrace’s stay in 
England. They had been walking for 
about an hour when it began to rain rather 
heavily, and the question now was what 
they had better do next. They had been 
talking of old times and future prospects, 
and had walked on unheedingly till they 
now found themselves in one of the great 
City’s busiest suburbs; but one with 
which neither of them had had much 





previous acquaintance. It was too late to 
think of taking a cab or’bus, and so making 
their way to one of the West-End places of 
amusement, and neither of them felt much 
inclination for spending the rest of the 
evening in Tom’s somewhat dreary lodgings, 
while yet the rain was coming down too 
heavily to allow of their continuing their 
stroll. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Tom Aldis, at 
length. ‘Why shouldn’t we drop in at 
the ‘Nonpareil Theatre’ for an hour? 
It’s somewhere hereabouts, I know; and 
the pantomime is said to be a stunner.” 

“All right,” responded the doctor. ‘“‘Any- 
thing to get out of this downpour.” 

The theatre in question proved to be 
near at hand; and presently the brothers 
found themselves ensconced at the back of 
the pit, which, taking into account their 
moist condition, had seemed to them the 
best place in which to bestow them- 
selves. The theatre was a large one, and, 
judging from the storms of applause which 
broke out at frequent intervals, was crowded 
in every part; but irom where our two 
young men had stationed themselves, all 
that was visible to them was the motley 
crowd in the pit, the orchestra, the stage, 
and the lowermost tier of boxes. For a 
man like Leonard Aldis, pantomime had 
lost whatever attractions it might have 
had in years gone by. He was busy with 
his own sombre thoughts, and paid little or 
no heed to what was going forward on the 
stage. Nearly all day the image of Margery 
Forsythe had been keeping him company. 
She was in London—so much he had 
ascertained from her mother—and although 
fully aware that in one sense he was 
as far divided from her as if he had been 
still in Dunchester, there was something 
inexpressibly sweet to him in the know- 
ledge that three or four miles, at the most, 
separated him from her, and that an hour's 
walk would take him to the very roof that 
sheltered her. He would have a few hours 
to spare, after his brother’s departure, 
before going back home, and he had 
already decided to look up Lady Kin- 
moyle’s address in the “Directory.” He 
would, at least, see the house which was 
Margery’s home when she was in London ; 
it would make a picture for his memory to 
dwell on in days to come. 

Self-immersed, he scarcely saw or heard 
aught of what was going on before him. 
Suddenly it seemed to him as if the earth 
had opened at his feet. A clear and 
penetrating voice, a voice which by him 
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could never be mistaken for that of any 
one else, broke on his ear, and these were 
the words it said : 

“You seem in trouble; pray, your 
trouble tell. My name? You've heard it 
oft—the Fairy Silverbell.” 

Aldis gave a great gasp, and turned his 
startled eyes on the stage. Yes, there she 
was, the lady of his dreams, in hospital 
garb no longer, but clad in a robe of silver 
tissue, which reached to just below her 
knees, her arms bare, and her unbound 
hair falling below her waist. She was 
slowly waving a silvered wand with an 
electric star at the end of it, and had 
apparently jast made her appearance 
through a trap from the regions below. 
As one in a trance, Aldis heard his 
brother’s voice, as he read from the play- 
bill, ‘The Fairy Silverbell, Miss Etma 
Tremaine.” Then the orchestra struck up, 
and “Miss Tremaine” sang something, 
but what it was Aldis could never after- 
wards call to mind ; and then she finished 
with a little dance, with some quaint steps 
in it, which was rapturously applauded, 
and had to be gone through again, and yet 
again. 

“Tom,” said Aldis, presently, ‘I’ve 
come over rather queer. I think the at- 
mosphere of this place is too much for me. 
If you don’t mind, I'll go and walk about 
outside till the performance is over.” 

“You'il do nothing of the kind,” 
answered Tom. “If you go, I go. I 
don’t care a dump about the Panto. I’ve 
seen so wany of ‘em in my time, you 
know ; though that Fairy Silverbell is no 
end of a scorcher.” 

By the time Aldis had seen his brother 
off next day, the previous night’s incident 
at the theatre had, by some curious mental 
process, assumed for him all the unreality 
of a dream. He felt as if he could not 
believe what he had seen there to be a fact, 
until his eyes, for the second time, should 
have assured him that it was such, 

As a matter of course, a score of ques- 
tions put themselves to him again and 
again ; not one of which he was able to 
answer. Was it with Mrs. Forsythe’s 
knowledge and sanction that her daughter 
was appearing nightly as the Fairy Queen 
in a pantomime; or, was she under the 
belief that Margery was still filling the 
post of nurse to old Lady Kinmoyle? Was 
there such a person as her ladyship, and 
had Miss Forsythe ever been trained for a 


7 nurse at all? 


As far as he could judge, neither in her 





acting nor her singing did she betray 
any of the crudeness and nervousness 
which one looks to find ina novice. On 
the contrary, ‘Miss Etma Tremaine” 
walked the stage, and did everything she 
had to do, with the ease and aplomb of one 
thoroughly at home in her profession. Was 
this the strange secret which had been at 
the back of her words when she told him 
that what he asked of her was an impos- 
sibility? He was lost in a maze of doubt 
and perplexity. 

He had been walkiag without conscious 
aim or purpose, for a couple of hours, 
when he found himself at the doors of the 
Nonpareil, almost without being aware 
that his devious footsteps had led him 
there. Finding that one of the stage boxes 
was unlet, he at once engaged it. From 
the shelter of its curtains he would be 
able to see and hear everything without 
running much risk of his own identity 
being discovered. If Margery was anxious 
—and evidently she was—that the fact of 
her being on the stage should not be 
known to anybody at Dunchester, it was 
not for him, Leonard Aldis, to allow her to 
become aware that, as far as he was con- 
cerned, her secret was a secret no longer. 

With the performance itself we have 
nothing to do. Aldis had eyes for nobody 
but “Miss Tremaine.” With what a 
strange confluence of emotions he watched 
hcr and listened to her, he himself would 
have found it impossible to describe. The 
performance was about half-way through 
when it came to the turn of the Fairy 
Silverbell to dance a “ pas seul.” She had 
pirouetted down the stage to within a yard 
or 80 of the footlights, when suddenly her 
eyes caught sight of Aldis, who had for- 
gotten himself and was leaning forward 
over the ledge of the box. She started— 
broke off short in the figure she was 
executing—and stumbled blindly forward. 
For a moment it seemed as if she were 
about to fall headlong into the orchestra ; 
but she contrived to save herself just in 
time. As she drew back, her skirts came 
in contact with one of the footlights, and 
an instant later she was in flames, The 
vast audience started to its feet as if moved 
by one impulse. The hoarse cries of the 
men were pierced and dominated by the 
shrieks of the women. Margery flung up 
her arms with a cry, and made straight for 
the wings, the frightened crowd of gnomes 
and elves and fairies that crowded the 
stage opening right and left to let her 
through. Scarcely had she disappeared 
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before Aldis, seizing his ulster from the 
chair behind him, sprang on to the ledge of 
the box, and leaped thence on to the 
stage. Following by the way Margery 
had disappeared, he came upon her where 
she was standing, trying to beat down the 
gathering flames with her arms. It was 
the work of a moment to envelop her with 
his ulster, and press it tightly round her. 
Margery had just time to recognise him, 
and then she fainted. 

She was borne to the green-room, and 
there, in a little while, she came to herself. 
Then a cab was fetched, and, in company 
with Miss Webb—the middle-aged person 
who always accompanied her to and from 
the theatre, and who was half-cousin to 
Mrs. Forsythe —and attended by Aldis, 
she was conveyed to her lodgings. Although 
the young doctor had satisfied himself that, 
with the exception of her arms, which 
were rather severely scorched, her injuries 
were but slight, he at once sent Miss Webb 
for the nearest practitioner, upon whose 
arrival he handed over the case to him, 
and took his leave with a promise to call 
next day. 

The first thing he did next morning was 
to telegraph to the friend who was acting 
for him during his absence, that he should 
not be back home for a couple of days 
longer. At three o'clock he knocked at 
the door of the house in Englefield Terrace 
where Miss Forsythe was domiciled. 

He found her reclining on a couch by 
the fire. A deep flush mounted to her 
face as he entered the room. Both her 
arms were bandaged, but beyond that, she 
assured him, in answer to his enquiries, she 
had no injuries worth speaking of. Then 
they sat and talked somewhat constrainedly 
for a while ; they both felt that there was 
something more to come ; but the initiative 
rested with Margery, and till she should 
choose to touch on the subject, Aldis’s lips 
were sealed. 

At length Margery said, abruptly : 

“How did you find me out, Mr. 
Aldis ¢” 

Then he told her by what chance he 
and his brother had taken shelter in the 
‘* Nonpareil,” and how startled he had 
been when her voice first fell on his ear. 

“Since which moment,” went on 
Margery, “ when you have thought of me 
at all, it must have been as of one whose 
life is a tissue of falsehood and deceit.” 

“Tn saying that you wrong me greatly,” 
answered Aldis, with spirit. “That you 
have reasons, which are satisfactory to 





yourself, for acting as you have acted, I do 
not for one moment doubt; but as to 
what those reasons may be, neither I nor 
any one else, as it seems to me, has any 
right to enquire.” 

“ Still, after what has passed, an explana- 
tion is due to you.” 

Aldis protested against the assumption. 

* An explanation,” persisted Margery, 
“which I feel to be due nearly as much to 
myself as to you.” 

“If that is the view you take of it, of 
course I have nothing further to urge,” 
responded Aldis. 

“Tt is the view I take of it. I feel it 
imperatively needful that I should justify 
myself, at least to some extent, in your 
eyes, and that can only be done by making 
you acquainted with all the circumstances 
of the case. I think, Mr. Aldis, I 
have heard you say that you were brought 
up in London; if so, you may possibly 
have heard of a certain Paul Decorti, who, 
some years ago, was the most celebrated 
clown and pantomimist at that time before 
the public.” 

“IT remember Decorti well. I owed 
many a good laugh to him when I was 
a lad.” 

* Paul Decorti, or Paul Forsythe, which 
was his real name, was my father.” 

The story Margery had to tell must 
here be condensed and told as briefly as 
maybe. 

Her mother, a romantic girl of good 
family, had fallen in love with the hand- 
some Decorti, the consequences being a 
runaway marriage and the discarding of 
the young wife by her relatives and friends. 
For years Margery and her parents had 
led a wandering life, Decorti’s engage- 
ments on several occasions taking him as 
far away as one or other of the large 
Continental cities. Margery’s first ap- 
pearance on the stage had been when she 
was about six years old, and from that 
time forward her earnings had formed an 
important item in the family income. 
Mrs. Forsythe had always opposed a 
passive resistance to Margery’s being 
brought up to the stage; but as long as 
her husband lived she was helpless in the 
matter. As soon, however, as she found 
herself her own mistress she insisted on 
Margery, who at that time was about 
fifteen years old, quitting the profession, 
and the next three years of the girl’s life 
were spent by her at a first-class school. 
A little while before his death Decorti had 
been persuaded into investing the major 
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part of his savings in certain South 
American bonds. The speculation proved 
to be an excellent one for the time being, 
and for five years to come Mrs. Forsythe’s 
income sufiiced, not only to pay for her 
daughter’s education, but enabled her to 
surround herself with those quiet, home- 
like comforts which her wandering life had 
hitherto left her no time to enjoy. Then 
came the crash. There was a revolution 
in South America, followed by a change of 
Government, and the repudiation of all 
antecedent liabilities. Mrs, Forsythe, to- 
gether with scores of other people, found 
herself reduced to the verge of penury. 

Before this came to pass Margery had 
left school, and at her own wish had gone 
into training for a nurse. She had read 
certain books, and had been talked to by 
certain people, and had thereby become 
endued with a vague enthusiasm for the 
cause of nursing which she mistook for 
something far more real than it was. By- 
and-by, she discovered that she had made 
a great mistake; but by this time it had 
become requisite, not merely that she 
should earn her own living, but that she 
should also do something towards helping 
her mother, to whom the loss of her little 
comforts and elegancies seemed harder to 
bear than anything else. Just then, ‘old 
Lady Kismoyle saw Margery, took a fancy 
to her, and engaged her on very liberal 
terms. But at the end of six months her 
ladyship died, and Margery found herself 
thrown upon her own resources, with a 
strong repugnance towards accepting any 
other engagement of a similar kind. 

It was while matters were thus with her 
that she encountered Mr. Lovell, a London 
manager, and an old friend of her father. 
He had not forgotten what a clever child 
she had been, and he at once offered her 
an engagement at a salary four times larger 
than she could ever hope to obtain by 
nursing. 

She accepted his offer on the spot; but 
the secret must at all risks be kept fror 
her mother, who, now that her husband 
was dead, had a strange dread of its being 
known, or even suspected, that she had 
ever been in any way connected with the 
stage. Not only would Margery be in her 
element, but her salary would enable her 
to allow her mother a much larger sum 
than would have been the case even if 
Lady Kinmoyle had still been alive. 

Yet, so simple in some ways was Mrs, 
Forsythe, that she accepted, without ques- 
tion, the increased amount her daughter 





was now in a position to send her; and 
never having heard of Lady Kinmoyle’s 
demise, she had not the slightest suspicion 
as to the real state of affairs. 

When Margery was on tour in the 
country, her mother was under the im- 
pression that she was travelling from 
place to place with her ladyship, and, 
when she wrote to Margery in London, it 
was under cover to Miss Webb's address, 
one or two of her letters, during the period 
of Margery’s real engagement with Lady 
Kinmoyle, having unaccountably failed in 
reaching their destination. 

Such, in substance, was Margery’s con- 
fession. The only result of it was, if such 
a thing were possible, to make Aldis love 
her twice as much as before. Now that 
her secret was known to him, was it not 
feasible, he asked himself, that she might 
accord a different answer to the question 
he had put to her once already, and which 
he was fully determined to put to her 
again? In any case, even should she re- 
fuse him for the second time, he would be 
in no worse plight than he was now. 

It was not till next day, and within a 
few hours of his going back to Dunchester, 
that he spoke of what lay so near to his 
heart. He pleaded his cause with all the 
eloquence of which he was capable, but 
the substance of Margery’s answer was 
still, “It cannot be.” He pressed her 
again and again, but without avail. At 
length, as if driven to bay, she exclaimed : 

“On, Mr. Aldis, cannot you see, cannot 
you understand that, even if there were 
nothing else to keep me from accepting 
your offer, I could never consent to my 
mother being a burden either to you or 
any other man ?” 

Was that all that stood in the way? 
Aldis could have laughed aloud. He was 
by no means wholly dependent on his 
practice, he told her, but had a comfort- 
able private income besides, and could 
well afford to keep, not merely one mother, 
but half-a-dozen, were the need for such a 
thing to arise. 

To this Miss Forsythe replied, with a 
touch of stateliness, that the fact of his 
being well-to-do in no way affected the 
point at issue, which was simply that she 
would never marry while her mother’s 
circumstances remained as they were. Nor 
from that decision could all Aldis’s pleading 
suffice to move her. She allowed him, if 
he chose to do so, to draw the sweet 
inference that but for the one obstacle as 
to which she was so perverse, he would 
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have had no cause to despair. But the 
obstacle in question was one which he by 
no means saw his way to overcome ; and it 
was a sad heart that he took back with 
him to Danchester. 

When next he called at Syringa Cottage 
he had to be very much on his guard. 
He had told Mrs. Forsythe the nature of 
the errand which was taking him to 
London ; and, as a matter of course, she 
now looked to hear from him as many of 
the details of the journey as he might see 
his way to favour her with. It was a pity, 
she remarked in conclusion, that he could 
not have called upon Margery while he 
was in town, who, she felt sure, would 
have been delighted to see him ; but Lady 
Kinmoyle was somewhat peculiar, and it 
was as well, perhaps, to avoid even the 
shadow of offence. He listened smilingly, 
and assented to everything she said, think- 
ing to himself the while, “If she only 
knew |” 

For Aldis everything seemed to have 
come to a deadlock; nowhere did there 
seem a way of escape open. Years might 
pass, heand Margery might become elderly 
people, and yet the solution of the difficulty 
between them might be no nearer then 
than now. But fate has often a way of 
het own—a way such as we mortals never 
dream of—of untying the knots and 
straightening out the tangles in our petty 
histories, and so it proved in the present 
case. 

Mention has been made of certain South 
American Bonds, the depreciation in the 
value of which had so seriously affected 
Mrs. Forsythe’s income. One day she 
began speaking of them to Aldis, little 
dreaming what be had been told about 
them already. What she wanted him to 
do, “if he would be so very, very kind,” 
was to take down the particulars of the 





bonds, and ascertain from some reliable 
source whether it would be more advisable 
to keep them a while longer, although it 
seemed most unlikely that any dividends 
would ever accrue from them again, or 
to dispose of them at their current market 
value, however insignificant that might be. 
It was a task which Aldis readily under- 
took. One of his oldest friends was a 
member of the Stock Exchange, and to 
him he at once wrote. The answer was a 
surprising one, There had been another 
revolution and another change of Govern- 
ment. The new Ministry had taken over, 
in full, all the liabilities repudiated by its 
predecessors, and, among them, the bonds 
of which Mrs, Forsythe held an infini- 
tesimal portion; the consequence being 
that the latter had gone up by leaps and 
bounds, and were now quoted in the 
market at fifteen per cent. above par. 

Mrs. Forsythe’s income had come back 
to her, and more than come back, in what 
seemed to her just as unaccountable a way 
as it had been snatched from her. 

Henceforth—that is to say, when the un- 
stable South American Bonds had been 
sold, and the proceeds invested in sound 
English Stock—she would be a richer 
woman than she had been before. One of 
the first things she did, after hearing of 
her good fortune, was to write to Margery, 
requesting her to at once resign her 
position in the service of Lady Kinmoyle, 
seeing that henceforward the mother’s in- 
come would amply suffice for the needs of 
both. 

When Margery Forsythe resigned her 
imaginary engagement, she did the same 
by the real one, into which circumstances 
had driven her without her mother’s know- 
ledge or consent ; but it was only to enter 
into another and a far sweeter engagement 
a little later on. 
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